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If a Credit Interchange Report shows that the customer is spreading his pur- 
chases more than is customary, he may be spreading his credit as well. That is 
a “red flag” not to be disregarded by the careful Credit Executive. 


The best way to learn where your customers buy is through Credit Interchange 
Reports. They cover every market and every industry. They gather ledger expe- 
rience from all known creditors, regardless of location. Then, too, they tell you 
“*For Service what the customer buys—what he owes now—and how he pays. From no other 
source, to our knowledge, can you obtain such a complete, comprehensive and 
conveniently tabulated exposition of your customers’ buying and paying habits. 


Learn more about this service. Without obligation, 
consult the Bureau serving your area, or write 


canaunnen Credit Interchange Bureaus 


Offices in more 


than 50 principal NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
Barz 512-14 Areade Building ‘ ST. LOUIS 1, 10. 





Intheir French blue uniforms 
trimmed with silver lace and but- 
tons the dashing Natchez Fencibles 
melted maidens’ hearts. John An- 
thny Quitman, organizer and 
leader of this volunteer company, 
won the hand of a wealthy Natchez 
belle who gossip said had rejected 
fifty other suitors. Lest he be con- 
sidered a fortune hunter, in the mar- 
rage contract the youthful lawyer 
waived all claim to his wife’s estate 
if she died childless. 

Quitman, a native of New York 
State, had fulfilled an early ambition 
to live in the South by settling in 
Natchez where, as a young man, he 
tose rapidly in the legal profession 
and achieved eminence in politics. 
Monmouth, which has been de- 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Home of an Adopted Mississippian 


“A MAN’S HOUSE” 


scribed as “a man’s house,” had a 
sturdy, simple style of architecture 
befitting his character. It was ac- 
quired by Quitman in 
1826 and had been built * 
a few years earlier by 
John Hankinson, an- 
other New Yorker, 
whose tenancy was brief 
and tragic. Out of kind- 
ness, Hankinson and his 
wife sheltered an ailing 
man whose malady, yel- 
low fever, was fatal to 
all three. 

Quitman’s interest in military 
affairs began when he led and per- 
sonally defrayed the expenses of an 
expedition to assist the Texans in 
their struggle for freedom. During 


FIRE ® 








the Mexican War he was appointed 
major-general in recognition of his 
bravery at the battle of Monterey. 
In the bitter fighting that took place 
before Mexico City was captured, he 
fastened his red silk handkerchief to 
a rifle and, waving it aloft, urged on 
the assault. Next day, with the rim 
of his hat shot away and with only 
one shoe, Quitman led his troops 
into the city. 

In 1849 Quitman was elected Go 
ernor of Mississippi and at his in 
auguration white-gowned women 
threw flowers before him and sang 
“Hail to the Chief.” He was begin- 


ning his second term as Congress- 


man ‘when his health failed and he 
died at Monmouth in 1858. This 
lovely dwelling which was his home 
for thirty-two years is still privately 
owned. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Editorial 


The body relaxed, the mind alert! 


- is vacation season again. Rest periods are essential. Just as it is necessary to re- 
charge a mechanical battery so the human battery needs periods of relaxation and 


revitalization if it is to be kept in sound health. 


It is interesting to note, however, that some people get more out of their vacations 
than just physical relaxation. They get a tremendously wider appreciation of conditions 


in the country by keeping their eyes open as they travel. 


This leads to the thought that American industry in the future may demand more and 
more that men in top jobs travel about to observe how other people are doing business 
and to bring back to their own organizations new and useful ideas. The progressive research 
and promotion-minded management has been programming an observation and study 
plan for years. In the field of credit this has been done in many ways. Conferences are 
held at central points from which new ideas emerge; then the new ideas are incorporated 
into the educational program and a constant clinical analysis goes on. To inquire into what 
other people are doing, for self-improvement and for better service through your industry, 


is one of the finest things you can do. 


During your vacation keep your eyes and ears open without giving up any of your 
relaxation and enjoyment. You will find it easy to do both; and you will find too that you 
have had a profitable vacation from the point of view of both your own health and your 


contribution to your company, your profession and your industry. 
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THIS MONTH’S 
COVER 


On June 20, 1951, Mr. H. 
D. Palmer was elected pres- 
ident of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co. Detroit, Mich- 
igan, manufacturers of Fen- 
estra Steel Sash and steel 
fabricators of special items 
for the automotive industry. 

He was president of the 
Detroit Association of Cred- 
it Men in 1939, having 
served as vice president for 
two years previously and 
on several national Legis- 
lative and Fraud Preven- 
tion Committees. 

Mr. Palmer began his 
business career in the credit 
department of his company 
under the guidance of Edgar 
R. Ailes, treasurer of the 
same concern, who was pres- 
ident of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation in 1920. Just before 
his election as president of 
his company, Mr. Palmer was 
vice president in charge of 
labor relations. 

Both of Mr. Palmer’s par- 
ents were educators by pro- 
fession. He is married, lives 
in Romeo, Michigan and has 
two sons, one of whom is a 
physician in Wichita, Kan- 
sas. He has several grand- 
children. Both Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Ailes are well known 
in Credit Association circles 
and have attended a num- 
ber of national conventions. 

Mr. Palmer is a member 
of the Michigan Bar Asso- 
ciation and a graduate of 
Detroit College of Law; di- 
rector, Romeo Savings Bank, 
Romeo, Mich. ; past member, 
Romeo School Board, and 
trustee, Romeo Public Li- 
brary. 
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THIRTY DAYS IN WASHINGTON 


A check list of items of interest to Financial Executives 


CONTROL BILL IN LAST STAGES: During the week ending July 27 the House 
and Senate conferees were eagerly attempting to iron out the difference 
between the new control bill as passed by the House and one which re- 
ceived the sanction of the Senators. This frantic effort was being made 
to beat the deadline of July 31 when the one-month extension of the 
previous control bill would expire. 


Control of materials and prices as well as wages were the main points 

of contention; however, a revision of controls on credit was also among 
the important items under consideration. The House had acted for an ex- 
tension of the payment time on both new and used automobiles while the 
Senate bill had left the payment period the same as in the previous con- 
trol bill. Credits on housing also were contention items between the two 
bills to be ironed out by the conferees. 


Along the channels of information which have been accredited as "know- 
ing", the report is that the new law as agreed upon by the conferees 
will show some relaxed conditions. However, it is expected that the 
present roll=-back on beef will be continued while other foods may escape 
such restrictions. Of course priorities and allocations will continue 
and rent control also will be a feature of the new law. And as stated 
above, the credit regulations on the purchase of new and used automo- 
biles probably will be eased. 


SENATE GROUP OK'S POSTAL RATE HIKE: The Senate Post Office Committee on 
July 17 approved S. 1046, a bill to increase postal rates by about $300 
million a year with most of the boost borne by First Class mail. 


The rate on First Class mail would increase from 3¢ to 4¢ on letters, 
1¢ to 2¢ on post and postal cards, from 6¢ to 8¢ on airmail letters 
and an increase in the rate for drop letters from l1¢ to 2¢. 


The Senate Committee also approved the proposal that rates on Second 
Class mail — magazines, newspapers and other publications - be increased 
by 30%. This, however, was spaced over a three year period with in- 
creases of 10% in each of the next three years. 


The present rate for advertising circulars and other Third Class mail 
would be increased by %¢ in two stages. This rate would be boosted from 
1¢ minimum to 1%¢ in the first year and 1%¢ for the second year. 


Special Delivery stamps would be increased from 15¢ to 20¢. 


S. 1046 as approved by the Senate Committee would make it mandatory for 
the Post Office Department to restore delivery schedules to the levels 
of early 1950 or in other words rescind the order of April, 1950, re- 
ducing the number of mail deliveries in business and residential areas. 


The House Post Office Committee has approved a considerably different 
bill which would hike postal rates about $125 million a year as against 
the $300 million proposed in the Senate bill. Members of the Senate Com- 
mittee indicated, that its decision had been largely influenced by a pro- 
posal to raise wage rates for postal workers. 





Business good? It can be better! 
And the way to improve business can 
be summed up in five short words ... 





Get Out On The Road! 


URING the several years I 
Ds actively engaged in di- 

recting our credit department, 
it was my good fortune to have de- 
veloped a close personal friendship 
with many of your most active mem- 
bers. This personal friendship, 
which has grown with the passing 
years and which continues today, 
was brought about originally be- 
cause the basic credit policy of these 
Companies is the same as our own: 
they, like Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, consider it of prime import- 
ance for their credit managers to 
call on their customers. 

If these men, individually or col- 
lectively, were to write a book based 
on their experiences in the field, it 
would be full of romance and one of 
the fastest selling textbooks on 
credit and collection methods yet to 
be written. 

In limited space it is impossible 
to cover the many ramifications and 
phases of such a subject, but let’s 
take a look at a few of these which, 
in themselves, prove the advantages 
of having the credit manager travel 
and call on the trade. 


Good work requires travel 


It is our opinion that no credit 
manager can do his job properly 
if he does not travel. We feel that 
4 credit manager cannot even do 
the job properly in his own depart- 
ment, to say nothing of doing the 
Job for the sales department. In 
making this statement, having been 
on both ends of the business, I can 


by M. D. STEVENS 


Sales Development Manager, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass. 





Mark Stevens is a native of Springfield, Mass. 
A graduate of Boston University School of 
Business Administration, he attended both 
the pre-war summer institutes of credit man- 
agement at Babson Institute. He joined Hey- 
ward-Wakefield in 1923, one year before 


graduating from Boston University and 
progressed through the financial and credit 
departments before being appointed to his 
present job. He is a past president of the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Association of 
Credit Men, the Gardner Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Gardner Rotary Club. 


tell you that as far as the sales de- 
partment is concerned your own 
salesmen out on the firing line plug- 
ging for business know quicker than 
anyone else in your organization 
whether or not you are doing the 
job fully. 

The salesman, feeling that the 
credit manager is a handicap, quick- 
ly gets the impression that the com- 
pany’s biggest liability is Old Sour- 
puss, the credit manager. And let 
me tell you that the salesmen make 
no bones about telling the sales 
manager in words of one syllable 
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what a sourpuss handicap the cred- 
it manager can be. 

On the other hand, the credit 
manager will soon learn that his 
own salesmen are his biggest boost- 
ers if he periodically puts his credit 
rating books in the file, closes his 
desk, packs*his toothbrush and goes 
out with the salesmen to visit the 
trade. 


What does he gain? 
What does he gain by doing this? 


First, he gets to know the sales- 
men; he has meetings with them; 
he encourages them to discuss their 
problems ; he gives the salesmen the 
opportunity to unload their credit 
troubles and makes himself the tar- 
get for credit complaints instead of 
getting them second-hand through 
the sales manager who, to justify 
his own position, naturally tries to 
protect his salesmen. 

To assist both our general credit 
manager and our divisional credit 
managers in carrying out our corp- 
oration policy, we insist that they 
attend all sales meetings. They also 
attend the furniture markets in Chi- 
cago, New York and Los Angeles 
in January and July where they 
meet both customers and salesmen. 

In addition, our credit executives 
travel periodically around the coun- 
try, calling on our customers—those 
that are slow pay; those that are 
marginal, and those that discount. 

It has often been said that a cred- 
it manager does not know his good 
accounts, but we make it a practice 
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to try and know them in the same 
manner we know the slow pay ac- 
counts. 

You may ask—“Why should a 
credit manager know the executives 
of a triple A-1 account?” 


Unexpected advantages 


Here is a typical example that 
occurred only recently with such an 
organization having headquarters in 
one city and a branch in another. 
Their accounting procedure called 
for all invoices being rendered to 
the branch office in duplicate with 
payment being made from the home 
office when the branch forwarded 
an approved copy following receipt 
of the merchandise. 

Our monthly analysis of outstand- 
ing accounts receivable suddenly in- 
dicated that this triple A-1 account 
was running 30 days past due. 

Obviously, something was wrong. 

Our general credit manager, hav- 
ing the opportunity of knowing one 
of the top executives of that Com- 
pany—having met him at the Mar- 
kets, having called on him with our 
salesman—merely grabbed his phone 
and inquired as to the situation. 

Like all executives he of course 
could not answer the question but 
assured us that he would have the 
matter checked and within a few 
minutes telephoned that the reason 
the balance was unpaid was simply 
that they had never received copies 
of the invoices in question. 

We went immediately into the 
billing department to find out why, 
and to our chagrin found that the 
fault was in our own office where a 
change in personnel and failure on 
our part to instruct the new billing 
clerk had been the underlying cause. 

The matter was quickly straight- 
ened out, but that’s only half the 
story because in checking our friend- 
ly inquiry, the top executive of that 
company found that this situation 
occasionally occurred with some of 
their good suppliers. The executive 
found that as a result the furni- 
ture buyer’s unfilled order file was 
not being cleared promptly. He also 
found that the merchandise man- 
ager was handicapped because in 
failure to clear the unfilled order file 
he was holding up the open-to-buy 
appropriation for the department. 

The final net result was that, be- 
cause our credit manager knew the 
customer, we actually built up addi- 
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tional goodwill between the com- 
panies and were thanked sincerely 
for enabling them to find a serious 
bottleneck in their own organization. 


Useful in hard times too 


On the trouble side when times are 
tough, as they were in the early ’30’s, 
your traveling credit emissary 
proved many times that he was the 
customer’s best friend as he had 
many opportunities to take an active 
part in such things as creditors’ 
meetings, creditors’ committees, as- 
signments, bankruptcies, extension 
agreements and the various other 
forms of arrangements that have be- 
come part and parcel of our credit 
system. 

The associations that you made, 
not only with your fellow credit 
managers but with other executives 
—lawyers, bankers, etc.—at such 
meetings, enabled you to talk, act 
and think more intelligently on the 
questions that were clearing your 
own desk daily, and although on 
many occasions the creditors’ com- 
mittee were forced to work until one 
or two o'clock in the morning to get 
ready to present a plan of reorgani- 
zation at 9:00 A. M. the next day, 
you could not help but leave such 
meetings with a feeling of accom- 
plishment for your own organization 
and the knowledge that you had met 
some “swell guys” in the same line 
of work as your own. 

This meeting with your fellow as- 
sociates proved invaluable and still 
does because you know when you 
call any of them on the phone for 
credit information or experience and 
they give it to you that it is “tops” 
and you can depend 100% upon it. 


Saved many firms 


In those dark and hectic days of 
1932 and 1933 with banks as well as 
mercantile and manufacturing houses 
folding right and left, the traveling 
credit men of America saved thou- 
sands of firms and individuals from 
folding up completely by getting out 
and knowing their customers’ prob- 
lems and helping them before it was 
too late. 

The members of this Association 
were pioneering and advocating this 
action ; the same men together with 
your national officers and directors 
are responsible for the revision of 
the Bankruptcy Act and with the 


deluge of cases that followed 
through the famous Section 77 8 
your traveling credit man was again 
in the foreground helping the cus. 
tomers. 

No doubt many of you can easily 
and quickly recall several such cases 
and I’ll wager that several of these 
are today both personal friends and 
A-1 accounts on your books. 


Exit the gravy train 


Why have I jumped back nearly 
20 years to touch briefly and broadly 
on such cases as these? 

Simply to point out that at this 
particular time there are many cred- 
it men who, in the past 90 to 120 
days, have found themselves faced 
with a series of real credit and col- 
lection problems for the first time 
since they became Credit Managers, 
Many of these men took over dur- 
ing the war and immediately after 
the war. They have had 10 lush years 
of okaying orders as fast as they were 
received and with the shortages of 
merchandise that have existed cus- 
tomers have been discounting in- 
voices to be sure that nothing would 
interfere with their getting their 
proper quota. 

What happened? 

Immediately following the Korea 
incident, a surge of scare buying 
took place with everybody trying to 
protect himself as to price and quan- 
tity. American productive capacity 
for civilian goods started to roll 
while the Government was still or- 
ganizing for Defense orders. That 
productive capacity plus the Price 
Control Bill caught up with demand 
in January, February, March, and 
today thousands of dealers are rich 
in inventory and short of cash. Cred- 
it departments are now finding their 
collections have slowed down; many 
discount customers gone to net 
terms, while 60-day accounts have 
become 30-60 days past due. . . and 
the credit manager is having the 
well-known “jitters”. 

This sudden change is a new ex- 
perience for many credit men. But 
if he is one who has the opportunity 
to travel, and knows his accounts 
and their problems, he will take the 
situation in stride and become a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde because he will 
find it necessary to be a fluent sales- 
man as well as a hard-boiled credit 
man. Each case that lands on his 
desk will decide his part. 
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Management's viewpoint 


Let’s shift the scene now and take 
a quick look at management’s view- 
point as to the importance of the 
credit man traveling. 

Some campanies take the view- 
point that they can’t afford it, that 
it costs too much; it’s a foolish ex- 
penditure. 

Well, so far in this country we can 
all think what we like and preach 
what we like as long as we don’t 
preach Communism. Taking our 
own company, for example, we have 
found from years of experience 
that the cost of traveling a credit 
manager is the best possible invest- 
ment for the security of our accounts 
receivable ; that it pays big dividends 
in good will; and that it pays off in 
the form of lower collection expense, 
lower attorney fees, lower bad debt 
ratios and, most important, it sells 
more merchandise. 

And speaking of low bad debt 
ratios, you know, as experienced 
credit men, that a lot of this talk is 
baloney. 

Your company policy is well es- 
tablished as to what a normal loss 
percentage can be, or should be, and 
that normal loss percentage should 
be sufficient to enable your sales- 
men to get all the available business 
for your company. 

In our language, that established 
percentage gives our credit men 
plenty of flexibility and we forget it 
right there. We measure the effi- 
ciency of our credit men not so much 
on the bad debt ratio as on the ratio 
of both the number and amount of 
the orders that the credit manager 
cannot pass. 

It has long been our policy—the 
same as yours—to try and judge 
accounts carefully, but where the 
first inclination is to say “No” and 
for good logical reasons, we lay that 
order aside and try to find out how 
with reasonable safety we can say 
rues”. 

To do this calls for the credit man 
to get off his fanny; get out and see 
what he can do to save the order be- 
cause many times you cannot get 
enough necessary information from 
acredit report. Naturally, in making 
such a statement, I don’t refer to 
C.O. D. or C. B. D. accounts. I’m 
talking policies since on our com- 
pany many of our orders, particul- 
arly in our public seating and trans- 
portation seating division, may run 
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is he and what does he do?” 


into thousands of dollars and on 
which the sales department may 
have spent many expensive hours of 
tedious effort in engineering the job. 


Movie houses, racetracks 


Men in the Carpet Industry must 
know only too well how difficult it 
is to get a financial statement or bal- 
ance sheet on a neighborhood movie 
theatre, and, when they do, they 
find that the real estate is owned by 
one corporation with another com- 
pany operating the theatre and very 
often find the equipment is covered 
with plenty of mechanics’ liens or 
conditional sales contracts on the 
screen, on the motion picture cam- 
eras and, I hope, on Heywood- 
Wakefield seats. But if you think a 
theatre is difficult, then try getting 
a report on a race track, roller derby 
stadium or sports arena. Here, in 
many cases, you’re lucky at the start 
if you can find out what corporation 
you are really doing business with 
and who the officers are. 

If you listened to some of the 
Kefauver Committee TV programs, 
you will understand why. 

While this type of account has 
been mentioned specifically, it is 
fundamentally no different from that 
of a retail furniture dealer or retail 
floor covering dealer and, therefore, 
what is the thing to do? 

Our policy provides only one 
answer, and that is the credit man- 
ager should find out since we feel 
that no credit manager can sit at his 
desk and make decisions involving 
thousands of dollars without all the 
facts. To be sure, he uses credit re- 


Readers will undoubtedly have noted that when authors consent 
to supply them with the material the editors give a very brief resume 
of the business careers of the men who write the articles. This is 
done both as an item of general interest and also in response to 
many remarks on the order of “it’s fine writing, all right, but who 


Due probably to the enervating effect of the New York heat, this 
information was omitted last month in the case of one of this pub- 
lication’s most valued contributors—Edward O. Kallmann, credit 
manager of the Wheeling Corrugating Company, Long Island City, 
New York, who wrote a fine article on the theory and facts of 
credit and financial terminology. 

The editors apologize for the omission for Mr. Kallmann’s qual- 
ifications to write on this subject are vast. Apart from his duties 
at Wheeling Corrugating he is a member of the faculty (instructor 
in Accounting) at Pace College, New York, vice-chairman of the 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Group of the New York Credit Inter- 
change Bureau and a member of the education committee of the 
New York Credit and Financial Management Association. 


























ports, and these reports are the best 
guides available but in many cases 
it is far more important to contact 
the customer in his own place of 
business. 

In this manner, he will see and ob- 
tain first-hand knowledge of the cus- 
tomer’s housekeeping which, in turn, 
may have a very vital influence on 
the credit: man’s decision because 
oftentimes sloppy housekeeping fre- 
quently indicates sloppy manage- 
ment methods and sloppy pay meth- 
ods. 


Brings closer partnership 


A personal visit will often give 
you the opportunity to look over the 
customer’s books and records and 
inquire further as to what makes up 
the assets and liabilities on his state- 
ment, In nine cases out of ten, per- 
sonal visits bring a closer partner- 
ship relation and not only a will- 
ingness but almost an eagerness on 
the part of the dealer to discuss his 
everyday problems with you. By 
getting out and seeing the customer, 
the credit manager will do a better 
job of evaluating the three C’s of 
character, capacity and capital, and 
add another C at the same time; 
that is, the courage to make his deci- 
sions and stand on them, regardless 
of any high pressure from the sales 
promotion manager. 

It is the old, old story that one 
one picture is worth a thousand 
words. 

I think that those of you who make 
it a practice to travel will agree that 
you have established “lines of cred- 


(Continued on page 36) 


EVALUATING CREDIT RISKS 


In The Light of Changing Economic Conditions 


N considering the matter of eval- 
uating credit risks in the light of 
changing economic conditions, I 

think it will be desirable if we break 
down the problem into two main 
aspects : 

(1) The approach we take to 
evaluate changes due to seasonal 
conditions and the effects of changes 
in the trend of business, generally, 
on the financial condition of our 
customers, and 

(2) The steps we take to ap- 
praise the effects of our rearmament 
program on our customers. 

While attempting to evaluate the 
effects of our mobilization program 
seems very ambitious and extremely 
hazardous, I think that we are all 
agreed that any appraisal of present 
economic developments must begin 
and end with a consideration of 
government spending for rearma- 
ment, since this is the overriding 
factor under present conditions. 


Many factors 


There are so many factors, even 
under so-called normal conditions, 
which affect the economic fortunes 
of the various companies with 
which we as credit men are con- 
cerned, that very few of us have the 
time to do an intensive job of 
economic analysis, and yet we are 
called upon many times every day 
to forecast the financial fortunes of 
our customers when we decide that 
our company should accept orders 
for the delivery of materials under 
an open line of credit two or three 
months in the future. 

In the case of our blue chip cus- 


By F. H. JONES 


General Credit Manager, 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, Oakland, California 


tomers’ unless the amount of credit 
extended is inordinately large such 
forecasting can hardly be called 
scientific—we assume that the 
financial affairs of these customers 
will remain unimpaired by what- 
ever economic developments may 
occur before our bills become due. 

In the case of our marginal ac- 
counts, however, we are actually 
called upon in every credit decision 
we make to do a very accurate job 
of forecasting market conditions 
when we estimate the sales volume, 
inventory turnover, collection of 
receivables and earnings of our cus- 
tomers. 

Here, the margin of error in our 
forecasting must be kept within 
rather narrow confines or we will 
wind up with a delinquent account 
or possibly even a bad debt loss. 

Since this is true, we must keep 
the tools of our trade, our files of 


credit information, up-to-date and, 
most important, so organized that 
we can readily obtain the proper 
perspective of a given customer’s 
business in relation to the general 
business picture. 


Sources of information 


The sources of credit informa- 
tion on which we rely fall into four 
main categories, namely: 

(1) Published information con- 
cerning general economic condi- 
tions, together with information of 
general circulation pertaining to 
the status of business in particular 
lines of activity. 

(2) Credit and financial informa- 
tion compiled and released by mer- 
cantile organizations. 

(3) Ledger experience of credi- 
tors and additional selected infor- 
mation available through member- 
ship in the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

(4) Financial and other informa- 
tion secured by credit personnel di- 
rectly from customers, their banks 
and other suppliers. 

Much business information ol 
more or less widespread public 
knowledge is of value to the credit 
executive in forming realistic 1m- 
pressions of the status of general 
business conditions and _ significant 
developments taking place in the 
particular fields of activity in which 
he is advancing credit. Such infor- 
mation is available in the releases 
of various trade associations, gov- 
ernment agencies, trade and _finan- 
cial journals and media of genera! 
circulation. 
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The Dun & Bradstreet concern 
releases to its clients a considerable 
quantity of very valuable informa- 
tion concerning the trend of busi- 
ness generally, in the form of busi- 
ness indices and timely analyses 
based upon the vast amount of 
statistical data which this organiza- 
tion regularly gathers together with 
a series of balance sheet and oper- 
ating statement ratios which re- 
fect the composite picture in vir- 
tually all major manufacturing and 
retail lines. 

The National Association of Cred- 
it Men releases to its members up- 
to-date aspects of important credit 
and financial matters through its 
publications, and also provides ledg- 
er information indispensable to most 
credit departments. 

Finally, we obtain much written 
as well as verbal information of the 
utmost value, concerning the credit 
and financial standing of our cus- 
tomers directly and indirectly from 
their banks and from other concerns 
from whom they have been obtain- 
ing credit. 


Making it make sense 


With the welter of information 
that is available, it seems highly de- 
sirable to have a system which will 
permit the orderly and effective col- 
lation of all of this information and 
to boil it down to a point where 
ready decisions can be made through 
its use. 

We have found in our’ organiza- 
tion that the use of a customer cred- 
it analysis card is very helpful. The 
use of this card involves a more or 
less enforced method of analyzing 
significant economic developments 
as they affect each of our customers. 
While the information represents 
largely what has happened, it is re- 
corded in a manner to show signifi- 
cant trends. 

For example: 


(1) The trend in agency apprais- 
al of the company’s financial 
and credit standing over a 
period of years, evident 
through a review of the rat- 
ing assigned by the organi- 
zation on each occasion of 
its review of the credit re- 
port pertaining to the com- 
pany under consideration. 

(2) A chronological review of 
payments to all suppliers 
representing the boiled down 


and summarized information 
secured indirectly through 
the facilities of the National 
Association of Credit Men 
and directly from other sup- 
pliers. 

(3) The trend in the financial 
condition of the company as 
shown in the comparative 
analysis of balance sheets 
and operating statements. 


Effect of defense 


While this type of analysis is 
helpful in keeping abreast of chang- 
ing economic conditions, it falls 
short of what we believe it is neces- 
sary to do to appraise the effects 
of the defense mobilization program 
which began in June of last year. 

The increasing requirements for 
materials for this vast rearmament 
program superimposed on top of a 
level of civilian production which 
has reached boom proportions makes 
it inevitable that some companies 
are going to be hurt through in- 
ability to secure materials in com- 
petition with those having defense 
order priorities, as well as through 
production cutbacks ordered by the 
NPA to assure the availability of 
material to defense producers and 
essential civilian manufacturers. One 
of the regulations that seriously af- 
fects our customers is the so-called 
M-47, which controls or limits the 
use of iron and steel by various 
steel consuming groups. 

In addition to the various NPA 
regulations which affect our custom- 
ers, numerous other government 
agencies have issued rules and regu- 
lations which have a direct effect 
on our customers’ lines of activity. 
The outstanding regulations in this 
connection are those issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board, restricting 
the extension of credit for the pur- 
chase of homes and a great variety 
of household appliances. 


Flexibility 


In view of these regulations and 
the probability of further controls 
over the production and the use of 
critical materials, it seems highly 
desirable to analyze our customers 
from the point of view of their flex- 
ibility—that is, their ability to con- 
tinue producing their normal prod- 
uct line or their adaptability in con- 
verting a portion or all of their pro- 
ductive capacity to defense work. 
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Iu this connection, we believe a 
review of our customers’ experience 
during World War II can throw 
a good deal of light on how flexible 
they may be under present circum- 
stances, 

During World War II, as we are 
all aware, it was the small and often 
marginal companies which experi- 
enced the most difficulty in convert- 
ing to war work because of limited 
resources, both from the production 
and financial standpoints. As a con- 
sequence, it was the same small 
and marginal companies which ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in 
securing materials for carrying on 
that portion of their normal civilian 
production which was permitted by 
the government. These companies 
found themselves at a distinct dis- 
advantage in competing for defense 
contracts with the well-financed, 
larger organizations which maintain 
a staff of engineers and other spe- 
cialists solely for analyzing the pos- 
sibility of producing for the military 
agencies. 

Because the adaptability factor is 
so important to manufacturing con- 
cerns under present conditions, cred- 
it executives must give added weight 
to this factor as it relates to each 
of their companies’ customers, 
through analyses which reveal man- 
ufacturing concerns’ war production 
potentials which supplement the reg- 
ular financial analyses to which I 
referred earlier. 


Appraising adaptability 


In appraising the adaptability or 
flexibility factor of customers using 
steel mill products, one is well ad- 
vised to refer to the controls insti- 
tuted by the War Production Board 
during World War II and to evalu- 
ate the effect of these production and 
material restrictions on each steel 
consuming unit, since the pattern 
of government controls inaugurated 
following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea in June of last year very 
closely parallels the pattern of con- 
trols initiated before and during the 
early stages of World War II. 

You all no doubt remember the 
“L” and “M” orders issued by the 
War Production Board which lim- 
ited the amounts of critical materials 
and in some instances completely 
prohibited their use in the manufac- 
ture of certain civilian consump- 

(Continued on page 37) 





The subject is not new but 
the treatment is! These are 
the combined opinions of a 
company's whole sales force 


Salesmen View the Credit 


UR COMPANY is a whole- 
C) sale distributor in the tele- 

vision and appliance field. 
Our sales force consists of a general 
sales manager, an assistant general 
sales manager, nine product sales 
managers, and twenty-five whole- 
sale salesmen. We have approxi- 
mately 2,000 active accounts. We 
sell to department stores, public 
utilities, furniture stores, tire deal- 
ers, and appliance stores. Our credit 
department consists of a credit man- 
ager, an assistant, a secretary, who 
functions as an administrative as- 
sistant, and two clerks. 


Five questions 


I felt that my own personal point 
of view was not the right one for 
this subject as my viewpoint is one 
of general management so, therefore, 
I decided to check our sales depart- 
ment. I asked our sales managers 
and wholesale salesmen to answer 
the following questions: 

i. In what manner has our credit 
department been most helpful to you 
in obtaining business? 

2. What do you consider to be 
the strong points of our credit de- 
partment? 

3. What have been your problems 
with our credit department? 

4. What specific suggestions do 
you have that would produce a closer 
working relationship between our 
credit department and our sales de- 
partment ? 

5. How have you personally 
worked with our credit department 
to further your sales volume? 
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By JOSEPH P. MALONEY 


Vice-President, 
The Eastern Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Joseph P. Maloney became associated with 
the Eastern Company in 1938 after a suc- 
cessful career in the appliance field. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1930 
with an A. B. degree and from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
in 1932 with a degree of M. B. A. 


After receiving the written replies 
from everybody in the sales depart- 
ment, I read them over and compiled 
the following facts. In many in- 
stances more than one of our sales 
personnel gave an identical answer 
to the same question. This tends to 
substantiate the fact that the over- 
all viewpoint expressed by the sales 
department was generally held by 
the vast majority of the sales organ- 
ization. However, there were certain 


This is adapted from a talk given by Mr. 
Maloney before the electrical wholesalers’ 
group meeting during the 55th annual Credit 
Congress. 


Department 


instances in which individual sales- 
men voiced a different opinion, 
However, these statements were in 
the minority and came generally 
from one or two new men in the 
organization. 

The following is a summation of 
the answers received. 


Getting business 


In what manner has the credit 
department been most helpful in 
obtaining business? 

1. The Credit Department assists 
the Sales Department by supylying 
to it the names of dealers who handle 
one line sold by the company but 
who evidence an interest in another 
product handled by the company. 

2. The policy of permitting a lim- 
ited credit release on a certain prod- 
uct such as popular phonograph 
records although the dealer is shut 
off on the major items such as ap- 
pliances and television, thus permit- 
ting the dealer to do some business. 

3. Allowing the dealer to buy on 
a C. O. D. basis when otherwise 
shut off. This continues a supply 
of goods to the dealer enabling him 
to eventually get his account if 
order. 

4. Getting credit reports promptly 
—no delays. 

5. Close consultation and advice 
on better credit risks saving the 
time of the sales department. 

6. Courteous handling of dealers. 


7. One set of standards for all 
dealers creating a spirit of trust and 
respect for the credit department. 
(This was probably mentioned mort 
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frequently by all of the sales per- 
sonnel than anything else indicating 
its importance. ) 

8. Calling attention to the sales 
department of all dealer gripes and 
requesting immediate attention to 
the individual problem involved. 


9. Keeping the sales department 
informed of dealers’ needs for mer- 
chandise. 


10. Creation of good will. 


11. Making available special fi- 
nance plans such as long term dat- 
ing on a seasonal product or on 
slow moving merchandise. 


12. By personal judgment in 
building a small account into a 
large one by the judicious use of 
credit. 

13. By a patient and understand- 
ing attitude towards the everyday 
problems of the average dealer. 

14. Quick contact with the sales 
department on rejected credits with 
aview to salvaging the order if pos- 
sible. 

15. Good job on collections mak- 
ing it possible to sell more goods. 

16. Personal consultation with 
individual salesman on _ individual 
dealer problems. 


Spreading sales 


17. Recommending dealers to 
other departments when they have 
had success on one line of the com- 
pany. The sales department knows 
that a dealer recommended by the 
credit department will certainly be 
one whose credit standing is satis- 
factory. 

18. Close liaison with finance com- 
panies. A detailed explanation to the 
salesmen of all finance plans avail- 
able from finance companies thus 
making it possible for them to make 
4 competent presentation to the 
dealers in the field. 

19. Personal solicitation of ac- 
counts in the field giving the credit 
department a closer perspective of 
a dealer. 

20. Courteous, yet firm, corre- 
spondence. 

21. Special consideration to indi- 
ndual accounts—recognition of deal- 
ts’ special problems such as resort 
areas, branch store operations where 
each store must operate on an in- 
dependent budget. 

22. Constant pressure on dealers 
'o keep financially healthy. 
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23. Keeping sales department in- 
formed on historically delinquent 
accounts. 

24. Informing the sales depart- 
ment of dormant accounts thus giv- 
ing the sales department an oppor- 
tunity to attempt to find out why the 
account has slowed down its volume 
with the company. 

25. Recommending one dealer in 
a location over another because of 
superior credit standing. 

26. Personalized telephone calls 

to dealers. 
The conclusion that I arrived at from 
these answers was that the sales 
department in the vast majority of 
instances felt that the credit depart- 
ment was of real assistance to them 
in obtaining business. From a man- 
agement point of view it is most 
important that the sales department 
have complete confidence in the 
credit department. This is very im- 
portant to the sales department’s 
morale. 


Strong points 


What are the strong points of our 
credit department? 

1. Prompt notification to dealers 
on overdue accounts. 

2. “The credit manager.” The 
sales manager giving this answer 
was emphasizing the importance of 
the personal factor involved in the 
personality in charge of the credit 
department. 

3. One sales manager gave the 
following description of the credit 
department : 

“efficient 

exact 

follow-up ability 

honest 

sincere 

fair 

businesslike 

straightforward 

alert 

has dealer respect 

has dealer confidence 

has the interest of dealer as well 

as company in proper baance” 

4. Complete knowledge of all ac- 
counts and the personalities in- 
volved. 

5. A reputation of always being 
completely fair in judgment of 
any account. 

6. Up-to-date information on pay- 
ments received so that judgment is 





not based on obsolete information. 
7. Prompt decisions—has the 
ability to give a prompt yes or no 
answer. 
8. Willing to listen. 


9. Percent of error in judging 
credits has been slight. 

10. Knowledge of how accounts 
stand with competitive companies. 

11. The fact that the sales depart- 
ment doesn’t have to spend a large 
percent of its time collecting as do 
some of the competitive men. 

12. Ability to press for payment 
without serious injury to sales effort. 

13. Uncompromising attitude with 
historical dead beats. 

14. I am quoting from one of the 
reports I received from one of our 
salesmen. “Another strong point is 
character. I have frequently listened 
to criticisms of the stringent policy 
of our credit department but can 
recall no instance when the dealer 
did not have a profound respect for 
the personnel of the department. 
There is no favoritism shown to our 
dealers so that, despite our strict 
credit policy, I have never heard 
anyone in the field complain that 
one of his competitors obtained a 
better credit deal than he.” 

15. Proper judgment of accounts’ 
financial limits has resulted in keep- 
ing accounts in a solvent condition 
and has prevented forced advertised 
liquidations. 

16. Immediate awareness. of 
changing financial conditions of our 
numerous accounts, 

17. I am again quoting directly 
from another one of our salesmen’s 
reports. “The strongest point of 
our credit department is its firmness 
with which it handles all accounts 
without exception. Its firmness on 
insisting that its terms be met when 
due often results in more frequent 
orders. The account that is allowed 
to run delinquent always has an 
excuse for not ordering.” 

The answers to this question 
proved to me that although a sales 
department may consider the credit 
department to be strict in its en- 
forcement of credit policies the sales 
department realizes the advantages 
to it of a sound credit policy. 


Problems 


What have been your problems 
with our credit department? 





1. Credit Department’s insistence 
on cash with the initial order when 
a competitor will allow open ac- 
count. 


2. Inadequate credit to particular 
dealers as compared to competitive 
credit departments. 


3. A little too conservative. 

4. Lack of sufficient interchange 
of ideas between the credit depart- 
ment and the sales department. 

5. References should be tele- 
phone rather than written for 
prompter clearance of new accounts. 

6. Credit department calls on ac- 
count and discourages him from tak- 
ing the merchandise because he al- 
ready has some on hand. 


7. When a dating plan is made 
available the credit department does 
not increase the dealers’ credit limit 
enough, therefore, limiting the ad- 
vantage of the dating plan. 


8. Works too close with an ac- 
count by holding shipment for a few 
days to see if account will pay 
even though not overdue. 


9. Unwillingness to gamble suf- 
ficiently with slow-paying credits. 

10. Unwillingness to go along 
with small dealers for small 
amounts. 


11. Keeping an account C.O.D. 
because of past bad experience al- 
though account enjoys open credit 
elsewhere. 

12. Making small 
orders C.O.D. 


13. The salesmen complain that 
the dealers are using the nonpay- 
ment of bills as a way to make the 
orders that they give the sales de- 
partment worthless because they 
know unless they keep their account 
up to date, the credit department 
will not ship them. 


14. Holding up of an account for 

major business when there are small 
disputed items for sales promotion 
material, service charges, etc. 
_ [am sure our credit manager 
is going to consider each and every 
one of these problems that were 
brought up by the sales department 
and if from a sound credit stand- 
point any adjustment can be made 
it will be. 


dollar parts 


Sales cooperation 


How has the sales department 
worked with the credit department 
to further sales volume? 
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1. Allocating scarce merchandise 
to certain accounts so as to give 
the credit department a tool for 
collection. 

2. Collecting on the accounts and 
encouraging the dealer to give some 
money to the company even though 
only as a partial payment. 

3. Keeping the credit department 
informed on any dealers who are 
trying to sell their business or who 
plan on liquidating. 

4. Following through with deal- 
ers on disputed charges. 

5. Weekly checking of all orders 
held up and a discussion of individ- 
ual accounts. 

6. Getting periodically up-to-date 
financial statements. 

7. Getting full credit information 
on new accounts. 

8. Calling on the telephone each 
day and finding out what are the 
delinquent accounts in the town to 
be called on that day. 

9. Urging the dealers to have 
personal consultation with the 
credit department when they are 
in trouble. 

10. Reporting any change in ac- 
counts’ financial standing that might 
tend to increase their credit limits. 

11. Stressing to a new account 
the importance of meeting the com- 
pany’s terms. 

12. Giving the credit department 
adequate information to justify their 
either granting credit or increasing 
the limits. 

13. Expediting payments from 
dealers prior to their reaching their 
credit limits. 

In reading these answers what I 
already knew became even clearer ; 
that is, some salesmen work closer 
with the credit department than 
others and there is an opportunity 
for the credit manager to take the 
initiative with the men who do not 
work closely with him to develop 
such a relationship. 


Toward greater cooperation 


Specific suggestions that would 
produce a closer working relation- 
ship between the credit department 
and the sales department. 

1. Prompt notification of the 
sales department when a_ large 
account who has been held up be- 
cause of credit gets paid up so that 
prompt sales follow up can result. 


2. More active use of the sales 
department for collection purposes 
A systematic program. on limited 
number of delinquent accounts. 

3. Sales managers should le 
given a list of hold orders once a 
week for discussion with salesmen 
at weekly meetings. 

4. A closer check on disputed 
items to make sure that a dealer’; 
account is not being held up when 
a credit is in process. 

5. More frequent field contacts 
on a systematic basis. Such a pro- 
gram would automatically produce 
sales department-credit department 
cooperation and produce mutual 
benefits for the company and its 
dealers. 

6. Regular attendance at sale; 
managers’ weekly meetings. 


7. Give a more complete explana 
tion on why credit is being rejected. 

8. A close relationship between 
salesman and his dealers with a view 
to keeping the credit department in- 
formed on any changes in a dealer's 
financial status. 

I am sure our credit manager wil 
try to adopt many of the suggestions 
that were made by the sales depart- 
ment. 


Hands off 


In conclusion I would like to 
make the following observations: 

From a management point oi 
view I have always believed in 4 
hands-off policy as far as the ad- 
ministration of credit policies are 
concerned provided the company 
has a competent credit department. 

The company should set the gen- 
eral credit policies and the credit 
manager should be held responsible 
for their administration with no 
management interference. 

I believe that with an active, in- 
telligent sales management you get 
a proper amount of pressure on the 
credit department and in turn with 
a good credit manager you get 4 
proper resultant balance from the 
management point of view. 


Credit problems 


These are particularly difficult 
times for the credit department, 2! 
least in our industry. Dealer volume 
has been at very high levels. Dealer 
credit limits have been increased sub- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Attend your 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


There is no substitute for personal contact. That’s why 
this year there are no less than ten regional conferences 
scheduled for the Fall of 1951. And they don’t include spe- 


cialized industry and credit women’s conferences. 


Do yourself and your company a favor and plan to gather 
with other credit executives from your part of the country. 
Find out what credit men are thinking—and doing! 

Turn to page 32 and check the conference you want to at- 


tend. To repeat: there is no substitute for personal contact! 


Attend your 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
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More on Bad Checks 


ANY of the statutes in the 
M various states specifically 
provide that for the worth- 
less check to constitute a crime it 
must be given in exchange for prop- 
erty or money—it must procure 
something. This is also the inclina- 
tion of many of the courts where the 
statute is silent on the point. If a 
court, in a state following this view, 
can find any basis for considering 
the transaction one of credit, it is 
quick to hold that there is no crim- 
inal offense. 

A recent case, State v. Bell (Su- 
preme Court of Idaho), 210 P. 2d 
392, concerns a drawer of a worth- 
less check who told the agent of the 
payee that he would come in the 
next morning and pick up the check. 
The agent agreed to tell this to his 
principal, and to tell him not to put 
the check in until the afternoon of 
the next day. The drawer was ar- 
rested shortly after the giving of the 
check on the same day. The court 
said: “credit was actually extended 
.... by agreement, from the date 
of the giving of the check until the 
afternoon of the next day. It could 
make no difference, as a matter of 
law, whether a credit extension 
agreement involving the payment of 
a check covers a day, or a month, or 
a year, it would still, and neverthe- 
less, be, and remain, a credit exten- 
sion transaction. Such a transaction, 
of course, is not within the statute 

. in that the element of fraud- 
ulent intent was lacking.” 


Cash sale without cash 


Another recent case, State v. Mc- 
Lean, (Supreme Court of La.), 44 
So. 2d. 698 (1950) concerns a draw- 
er of a check who obtained a farge 
quantity of bananas and gave the 
check in question three days after 
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by CARL B. EVERBERG 


Assistant Professor of Law, Boston University 


obtaining the bananas, which check 
failed to clear. The parties had in- 
tended a cash sale; yet, somehow, 
the debtor obtained delivery of the 
bananas without paying cash. 

The court said: “the crime is com- 
mitted only when there is a concur- 
rence in point of time of an intent 
to defraud, the receipt of title and 
possession of a thing of value, and 
the giving of the worthless check 
therefor.” The decision was pred- 
icated mainly on the wording of 
the statute in Louisiana which pro- 
vides that worthless check to con- 
stitute the offense is to be given “in 
exchange” for property. Continuing, 
the court said: “in such a case, the 
check is issued in payment of an an- 
tecedent debt—a debt created by a 
previous sale and delivery of the 
thing on terms of credit, on a prom- 
ise to pay, not on the faith of the 
check.” The court dismissed, as of 
any significance, that the parties in- 


tended a cash sale in this case. 

In an article in the December 1949 
issue of Mississippi Law Journal, 
p. 163, Joe R. Fancher, Jr., writes: 
“Where there is the slightest pos- 
sible basis for the finding of an ex- 
tension of credit, giving rise to a 
debt, the statute [in Mississippi] 
had been held inapplicable.” He also 
calls attention to Broadus v. State, 
38 So. 2d 692, in which the court re- 
fused to sustain a conviction where 
the accused had agreed to purchase 
certain machinery for cash and had 
given a bad check in payment of it 
only thirty minutes after its delivery. 
This attitude is typical of many 
states. 

In Hutson v. State, (Texas Court 
of Criminal Appeals, 1950) 227 S. 
W. 2d 813, the defendant gave a 
check in payment of a small account 
which had arisen for cleaning and 
pressing services. The court said: 
“the mere giving of a ‘hot check’ in 
payment of a pre-existing debt is 
not sufficient, there must be some 
character of proof otherwise that the 
check was given with intent to de- 
fraud.” 

And thus many decisions through- 
out the country can be collected to 
confirm the weight of authority to 
the same effect. 


Contrary opinions 


However, under some of the stat- 
utes the obtaining of a present finan- 
cial consideration is not an ingre- 
dient of the crime, the crime being 
committed even where the check is 
given for a past due debt. The fol- 
lowing states embrace such rule. 

Arizona—State v. Meeks, 30 Ariz. 
436, 247 P. 1099. 


This is the second of a series of three articles on bad checks. 
The third will appear in the September issue. 
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California—People v. Khan, 41 
Cal. App. 393, 182 P. 803. 

Missouri—(inferentially) State v. 
Taylor, 335 Mo. 460, 73 S. W. 
2d 378. 

’ New York—People v. Nibur, 264 
N. Y. S. 148, People v. Humphries, 
234 N. Y. S. 688. 

Ohio—State v. Lowenstein, 109 
Ohio St. 393, 142 N. E. 897, 35 A. 
L. R. 361. 

Oregon—State v. Cody, 116 Or. 
509, 241 P. 983. 

Washington—State v. Bradley, 
190 Wash. 538, 69 P. 2d 819. 

The states of Michigan and Texas 
have statutes which undoubtedly 
bring them into this category also. 

In State v. Lowenstein (the Ohio 
case above) the court said: ... “if 
he gives the check knowingly, why 
does he so act? He acts so because 
he expects to gain an advantage. He 
expects, perhaps, to deceive persons 
who are pressing for payment; he 
expects them to think that he has 
paid the old debt when he has not 
paid.” 

Does it not seem that the reason- 
ing of this last quoted decision is 
logical ? The plague of “n.s.f.” checks 
is great and it seems that the law 
should be tightened in respect to 
worthless checks given in payment 
of pre-existing debts in all the states. 
There is some loss to the one taking 
such a check—loss of time, energy, 
patience and sometimes in the settle- 
ment of a suit or claim, some rights 
which have been waived. The states, 
while differentiating between the de- 
grees of the seriousness of the of- 
fense, could make a punishment fit 
the lesser offense of giving a bad 
check in payment of an antecedent 


debt 


Giving a post-dated check which 
turns out worthless 


The authorities are again divided 
on the question as to whether the 
giving of a worthless post-dated 
check constitutes a violation of the 
fraudulent check statute. In some 
states a post-dated check is no dif- 
ferent in this respect from a cur- 
rently dated check, even where the 
payee knows there are not sufficient 
funds to meet it at the time of 
issuance. State v. Johnson, 116 Kan. 
390, 226 P. 758; State v. Taylor, 
335 Mo. 460, 73 S. W. 2d 378, 
95 A.L.R. 476. 

On the other hand some author- 
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ities hold that where the payee knows 
that there are not sufficient funds but 
takes a check on the reliance of the 
drawer’s promise that there will be 
sufficient funds on the date of the 
check, there is no crime. Anderson 
v. Bryson, 94 Fla. 1165, 115 So. 
505; Strickland v. State, 27 Ga. 
App. 772, 110 S. E. 39; State v. 
Patterson, 75 Mont. 315, 243 P. 
355; People v. Blanchard, 90 N. Y. 
314; Commonwealth v. Massaro, 97 
Pa. Super. 149; Cook v. State; 170 
Tenn. 245, 94 S. W. 2d 386. 
Some states go further and hold 
that the giving of a post-dated check 
implies the present insufficiency of 
funds and therefore there is no in- 
tent to defraud. Neidlinger v. State, 
17 Ga. App. 811, 88 S. E. 687, Ned- 
derman v. State, 198 Ind. 187, 152 
N. E. 800; State v. Doudna, 226 
Iowa 351, 284 N. W. 113; State v. 
Barone, 98 N. J. L. 9, 118 A. 779; 
People v. Mazeloff, 242 N. Y. S. 
623, 229 App. Div. 451; People v. 
Kapitofsky, 258 N. Y. S. 861; Cook 
v. State, 170 Tenn. 245, 94 S. W. 
2d 386. But it was stated in State v. 
Barone (above) and State v. Doudna 
(above) that circumstances or addi- 
tional representations may negate 
the implication. For example, where 
a defendant issued a check after 
bank hours and dated the check the 


‘next day, giving as the reason that 


it was too late to cash it that day, 
it was held to come under the 
statute. 


Does stopping payment on a 
check amount to false pretense 
under any circumstances? 


Once more the authorities (such 
as there are of them) are much in 
conflict. Some hold that where one 
gives a check for the purpose of ob- 
taining property, for which he has 
sufficient funds, but upon which, 
with intent, he subsequently stops 
payment, he is guilty. Garner v. 
State, 100 Ga, 257. But other courts 
hold that the undisclosed intention 
to stop payment is so difficult to 
make out, that unless it can other- 
wise be proven, there is no false 
pretense. State v. Alick, 62 S. D. 
220, 252 N. W. 644; People v. Or- 
ris, 52 Colo. 244. And where pay- 
ment was stopped on a check given 
for a past due debt it was held not 
to be a crime. Currlin v. State, 110 
Tex. Cr. 18,6 S. W. 2d 767. It was 
different, however, where a drawer 


instructed his drawee bank to refuse 
to pay any check of the kind made to 
the payee; it was the same as if the 
defendant did not have sufficient 
funds, even though he actually may 
have had sufficient funds on deposit. 
People v. Khan, 41 Cal. App. 393, 
182 P. 803. 


Federal Reserve 
Laments Spoilage of 
New Money Orders 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of 
7 New York reports that hoped- 

for savings through the use 
of the new punchcard postal money 
orders are being endangered by mu- 
tilation of the cards. The Bank has 
appealed to persons receiving money 
orders not to staple, spindle, fold 
or otherwise mar them so that they 
cannot readily be handled by the 
automatic proof machines. 

Out of a daily average volume of 
250,000 cards, about 10,000 are be- 
ing received in condition that will 
not permit machine handling. The 
new punchcard type has made it 
possible for money orders to be 
cashed without the charges and de- 
lays that were frequently involved 
with the former blue paper type. 


Bulletins on 


1948 Census 
Are Available 


The Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, announces 
that bulletins based on the 1948 
census of business are being pre- 
pared and will soon be published. 

The 1948 census, the first since 
1939, was conducted in 1949 and 
was an enumeration of the retail, 
wholesale and service establishments 
in the United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii. The bulletins will provide 
figures, not previously released, on 
a variety of topics such as inver- 
tories, sales size, single unit and 
multiunit businesses, credit, etc. 

Details of these bulletins are con- 
tained in a pamphlet entitled “An- 
nouncement of 1948 Census of Busi- 
ness Subject Bulletins” which can 
be obtained from the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. The 
announcement contains an_ order 
blank listing the title and price of 
each bulletin. 
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1951 Is Time 
To Begin Cutting 
The 1956 Budget 


OW is the time to begin cut- 
N ting the Federal budget for 
1956, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
which has just completed an ex- 
tensive review and comparison of 
major current proposals for reduc- 
ing Federal spending. Steps taken 
in 1951 to reduce outlays planned for 
years as far removed as 1956 and 
even later, it is pointed out, would 
render future budget cutting the 
more feasible and less complicated. 
commitments and other obstacles. 

The Board adds, however, that 
the various proposals offer evidence 
that projected Federal outlays could 
be reduced, and reduced substan- 
tially, even in 1952, 

The proposals studied by the 
Board are those of Senator Byrd, 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, National Association 
of Manufacturers, Staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, the Committee on 
Economic Development, and Com- 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy. The 
recommendations of these groups 
range from possible savings of 
$1,681 million in the case of the 
Staff of the Joint Committee to a 
$10 billion reduction by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy. 

It soon becomes evident, the 
Board says, that all budget cutters 
were confronted with very real dif- 
ficulties and complexities. “The in- 
itial major obstacle,” the Board con- 
tinues, “is posed by a tangled skein 
of legislation dating back years and 
even decades. Because the authority 
for many present Federal programs 
continues automatically year after 
year and because a broad range of 
services has long been entrenched in 
the economic and social structure, 
a great deal of re-examination and 


fe-appraisal is now imperative if | 


Federal outlays are to be curtailed 


substantially. Those outlays which | 
appear not only in the 1952 budget | 
but will reappear, often on a much | 


larger scale, in the 1953, 1954, and 
Subsequent budgets, must now be 
carefully weighed and their future 
course considered.” 
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What the Educational Program 
Means to Your Association 


UR local Associations of 
credit men are basically 
service organizations. One 


of the most important functions of 
an organization is to see that its 
members are kept abreast of the 
times and are fully informed not 
only of new laws affecting credit 
but also of new techniques and pro- 
cedures in the over-all administra- 
tion of credit. It is, therefore, an 
essential function of the secretary- 
manager to see that his members are 
kept up to date on the many con- 
stantly changing and complex factors 
that affect credit management. 

An important trend which has 
taken place during the past twenty- 
five years and which affects all pro- 
fessional organizations such as those 
of the accountant and credit execu- 
tive is a more or less concentrated 
program to place their particular 
calling on a professional basis. As 
will subsequently be disclosed, sev- 
eral of these organizations have 
made rapid strides and have, in a 
very large measure, attained a full 
professional basis. Aside from the 
raising of the standards of the pro- 
fession of credit management the 
educational program not only offers 
a splendid long-range basis for 
building up public relations but also 
means that over a period of time the 
credit executive will acquire greater 
prestige in the field of business. 


Education is a slow process 


Any educational program that is 
worth its salt must be well planned 
and administered. Furthermore, the 
result of any program will not be 
determined until the plan has had 
an opportunity to be carried out in 
its entirety. 
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By HOWARD S. ALMY 


Assistant Secretary, 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Howard Almy has long been a 
staunch supporter of the National 
Institute of Credit and the entire 
educational program of the Associ- 
ation. He is currently chairman of 
the National Credit Education Com- 
mittee and has served as a member 
for some years. He is also a member 
of the Graduate School’s administra- 
tive committee and was a National 
Director from 1931 to 1934. 
e 


First, may I refer you to the 
Articles of Association of our Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
which were adopted over a _ half 
century ago. If you will refer to the 
principles outlined in the Charter, 
you will observe the following pro- 
vision: “to encourage training for 
credit work through departments 
of colleges and universities ; by cor- 
respondence courses and the group- 
ing together of young men and stu- 

e 


This is an adaptation of an address Mr. Almy 
delivered during the annual pre-convention 
meeting of the Secretary-Managers in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


dents in an Institute of Credit.” So, 
it is quite evident that the founders 
of National Association of Credit 
Men did intend to make education a 
major activity of the Association, 

The early years of our local As- 
sociations found the dissemination 
of knowledge was achieved mainly 
through the medium of the monthly 
meetings and this remains today 
one of the most important basic 
functions of our local Association 
activities. 

A formal educational program be- 
gan about twenty-five years ago 
when Dr. Frank A. Fall was ap- 
pointed the first educational direc- 
tor and started a new “Business 
Library Department.” As I have 
indicated, this may be considered 
the beginning of the Association’s 
formal educational program as we 
know it today. Except for the un- 
avoidable interruption of World 
War II the program, under the di- 
rection and guidance of Mr. Hei- 
mann and our competent Educa- 
tional Director, Dr. Smith, has gone 
forward and made consistent prog- 
ress each year. 


Provisions fulfilled 


The program as you know it 
today is simply the fulfillment of 
the one original Charter provisions; 
we have now an Institute of Credit 
with local chapters in most of the 
major markets of the United States 
and we cooperate and collaborate 
with a large number of universities 
and recognized schools of business 
throughout the country in further- 
ing the program as well as provid- 
ing correspondence courses where 
local facilities are not available. 

We have come a long way in the 
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past twenty-five years. In spite of 
many obstacles we have made real 
progress in elevating the position 
of credit manager or credit execu- 
tive to a professional basis. Even 
when they were not sold 100% on 
the educational program secretary- 
managers have, undoubtedly, con- 
tributed greatly by the type of 
speakers which they have helped 
their local committees secure for 
the monthly meetings. I do not be- 
lieve there is any similar organiza- 
tion that has consistently, year in 
and year out, presented such high 
quality when it comes to the type 
of speakers selected. 


Why an educational program? 


The question which perhaps 
arises in your mind is: why is it 
necessary to have a formal educa- 
tional program? That is a fair and 
proper question. First, credit man- 
agement is simply one function of 
management. As is obvious to you, 
we have selling, accounting, pur- 
chasing and various other divisions 
of management, depending upon the 
type and size of the organization, 
and each of these functions is under 
the direction of a trained person or 
specialist. Now, in any business, 
when an opening at the top level 
occurs, invariably, the person se- 
lected comes from what I have 
elected to call the “second string” 
executives. 

During the 20’s and up to 1935, 
the seasoned credit manager was on 
the same level as the accountant, 
sales manager or purchasing agent. 
Since the early 20’s the accountant 
has become a recognized profession- 
al person. Through the American 
Institute of Accountants, the local 
state societies of accountants and 
finally by the adherence to a stan- 
dard of performance, the certified 
public accountant designation is now 
universally recognized in the world 
of business and finance. The pur- 
chasing agent and the sales man- 
ager through their respective pro- 
fessional organizations have made 
remarkable progress in securing 
recognition, All of these have out- 
distanced the credit manager in pres- 
tige and salaries paid, and if you 
want proof of this statement and 
would like to verify the salaries paid, 
I would suggest that you secure a 
copy of the “Survey of Executive 
Compensation” compiled by the 
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Dartnell Corporation of Chicago. 
This survey took several hundred 
corporations, large and small, and 
analyzed all of the key positions. I 
am sorry to tell you that in nine out 
of ten cases the credit manager was 
at the bottom of the list. 


What to do 


Now, if your local Association 
as well as mine is to maintain its 
standing and prestige and go for- 
ward in the future, more men and 
women who call themselves “credit 
managers” or “credit executives” 
will have to get on the ball and 
qualify for the Associate Award and 
the Fellow Award and prove that 
they are qualified in all branches of 
credit management. 

It has been interesting to observe 
that in areas where the educational 
program is functioning that busi- 
ness is beginning to give preference 
to those individuals who have a 
formal training in credit manage- 
ment and, in some cases, it is a re- 
quirement in order to be considered 
for a position that might be open. I 
predict that in another five or ten 
years, depending upon economic 
conditions any really worthwhile 
position in credit management will 
have as a requirement the possession 
of at least the Associate certificate, 
and, it will be more than likely that 
if the position pays any kind of a 
decent remuneration the Fellow 
Award will be required. 

I realize “you cannot teach an 
old dog new tricks.” I also realize 
that the emphasis must be placed 
on training the younger men and 
women in this work. Cooperation 
with and encouragement of these 
groups will pay off handsomely in 
making worthwhile members for 
the future, many of whom will go 
up the ladder in their respective or- 
ganizations. This is the first step 
toward placing credit management 
on a professional basis and enabling 
the credit executive to compete, as 
time goes on, for positions at a 
higher level. In this three point 
program (consisting of the Credit 
Institute, Graduate School and the 
Research Foundation) we set the 
stage for sound training and leader- 
ship and fulfill one of the original 
Charter provisions of our National 
Association and, I believe, all of 
our local Associations. We are do- 
ing this on a basis which conforms 


with the highest and most modern 
academic requirements. 


Let’s take inventory 


At this point I think it is in order 
to take inventory and ascertain the 
progress that has been made in the 
past few years. 

Today, we have 28 Chapters 
throughout the Country, with an 
enrollment of 1731. 

1412 have received the Associate 
Award; 777 have received the Fel- 
low Award and, 53 leading univer- 
sities and colleges are collaborating 
in this program. 

Here is the reservoir and supply 
of credit executives, tomorrow’s 
men and women who, in my judg- 
ment, will be the leaders in our local 
Association activities. 

It will be of particular interest to 
secretary-managers as well as asso- 
ciation offirers to know that 28 As- 
sociations with a membership on 
May lst of 19,666 members were 
served. Out of the total of 130 As- 
sociations, 20% are participating in 
the program. 62.5% of the member- 
ship has, at its disposal, the facilities 
of cooperating colleges and institu- 
tions. All Class AA Associations 
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(membership of 900) with the ex- 
ception of one are participating. In 
Class A (membership 500 to 899} 
eight out of ten have provided fa- 
cilities. In Class B (membership 
250 to 499) nine out of fourteen 
Associations are participating. In 
these three groups, with about five 
exceptions, the principle markets of 
the country are being served. There 
is a splendid opportunity to extend 
this work to the smaller Associations, 
particularly, those in Classes C, D, 
E, F and G. 


How they do it in Canada 


As chairman of the National 
Credit Education Committee and 
also through my previous member- 
ship as a member of that Committee, 
I have observed the educational 
program of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. In 
Canada, the educational program 
was not curtailed during World 
War II and, it has been in operation 
long enough so that a fair appraisal 
of its operation could be made. To 
possess the awards or designations 
in Canada carries considerable 
weight. Our program and the Ca- 
nadian program are very much 
alike, both in the field covered and 
in the requirements to receive the 
Awards. 

During the early part of 1951, 
the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association, Ltd., was invited to 
participate in the Graduate School 
program and students for the 1951 
sessions are registered from several 
of the larger Canadian associations. 


More to be done 


Why not stop here, sit back and 
travel on the momentum that has 
already been generated? After all, 
if we are now turning out first class 
credit managers with a formal edu- 
cational background haven’t we ac- 
complished our job? The answer in 
part is, of course, “yes” but have 
we done all that we should do to 
place the profession of credit man- 
agement on a basis where at least 
the outstanding individuals can 
make the last hurdle and participate 
in management at the top level? 
Will he also be considered some- 
where near or on a par with the 
qualified accountant, sales manager, 
public relations officer and other 
trained specialists who perform a 
specific function of management? 
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Ten years ago, how many credit 
managers in your Association could 
make a real financial statement an- 
alysis? Can you recall any time in 
the past when credit correspondence 
and an understanding of the laws 
affecting credit were so well handled 
by credit managers as they are to- 
day? Just read the articles that ap- 
pear from time to time in our maga- 
zine, “Credit and Financial Man- 
agement” and you will realize that 
the educational program has con- 
tributed something solid and worth- 
while. 


The over-all picture 


To summarize, we have trained 
these people to be specialists but 
what have we done to make it pos- 
sible for them to develop their abili- 
ty to fit into the over-all picture of 
management? How many of them 
could take over and fill a position 
at the higher level if it were handed 
to them today? After all, what is 
management but the ability to think 
in terms of functions based upon 
certain established principles. I 
must admit that until I visited the 
Graduate School at Hanover last 
Summer my understanding of some 
of the functions of management were 
indeed fragmentary. Such questions 
as to how to get along with your 
associates and the development of 
executive ability were indeed an 
“eye-opener” to me. 

For the first time, after I sat in 
on a number of classes I realized 
there was something else in the 
business picture besides credit man- 
agement and, that is why I want to 
take a few minutes to give you a 
condensed picture of the Graduate 
School and what it means to your 
Association and the credit profes- 
sion. 


Graduate School program 


Here is what the Graduate School 
will do for qualified executives: 
1—Develop his abilities and improve 
his qualifications for higher and 
more reponsible positions. 

2—Round out and systematize his 
knowledge of credit and financial 
department functions and their 
relation to the operation of other 
departments. 

3—Stimulate the habits and improve 
the skills of his constructive 
thinking about his own work 
and problems and help him to 


make a critical evaluation of his 
own methods of operation in 
comparison to a variety of cur- 
rent best practices. 


4—Facilitate the exchange with 
others in similar positions and 
business environments, ideas, 
problems and solutions which 
are of mutual interest. 


5—Increase his awareness of his re- 
sponsibility as a member of man- 
agement’s team and of the ma- 
jor social responsibilities of man- 
agement to the community and 
society as a whole, and strength- 
en his ability to function effect- 
ively in relation to these re- 
sponsibilities. 
-Encourage and aid him in the 
formulation of a philosophy of 
human and social values for use 
in the midst of changing nation- 
al and world situations. 


The need is proved 


Is the Graduate School method of 
training something that must prove 
itself? Has any similar type of pro- 
gram ever been tried? The answer 
is “‘yes”. Why have the bankers had 
a similar school for their profession 
at Rutgers and why have other col- 
leges and universities conducted 
similar graduate schools? Some 
larger corporations have set up their 
own executive training program. 
However, the pattern now seems 
fairly well established with the type 
of school we now co-sponsor at 
Dartmouth College. 

The reason some of our larger 
corporations found it necessary to 
set up their own programs was 
that there is a definite shortage of 
top executives. This was brought 
about by World War II and has 
been aggravated by the present Ko- 
rean situation. The average age of 
the executive now is 59 years as 
against 53 years in 1939. One com- 
pany estimates that it costs $25,000 
to develop a top level executive and 
in some of these programs, in order 
to fill a vital gap men have been 
rotated from job to job. This is a 
costly program at its best. There- 
fore, there is a real need for trained 
men and women for the top level 
positions and the credit manager 
with the basic training and experi- 
ence never had a better opportunity 
to go up the ladder than he does 
at the present time. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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E HAVE invested bil- 
lions of dollars in Europe, 
first to liberate it from the 


Nazis, secondly, under the Marshall 
Plan aid to bolster a tottering econ- 
omy and prevent the spread of com- 
munism. Now the problem facing us 
is how best to protect this invest- 
ment and to increase its yield both 
financially and in terms of friend- 
ship to the United States. 

Much that we have done, and 
much that we must do has been 
forced on us by crimes committed by 
our administration in 1944 and 
1945. It is necessary to list but a few 
to demonstrate the point: 

1. Permitting Russia to occupy and 
hold the territory surrounding 
Berlin when we could have had it 
for the asking. This action has re- 
sulted in a nearly impossible 
strategic situation and a huge ex- 
pense in such emergency meas- 
ures as the airlift. 

2. Agreeing to a Russian domina- 
tion of the Balkan countries and 
believing the Soviet promise to 
permit self-determinations to 
these nations. Such belief was 
either criminally stupid or in- 
credibly naive in view of the mass 
of historical precedent and intel- 
ligence information available to 
our government concerning Rus- 
sian plans for the Balkans. The 
first scene in this tragedy—a 
tragedy planned at Yalta and 
Teheran—was the recognition by 
us of the Lublin government in 
Poland. 

3. Rapid demobilization and return 
home of our European forces in 
response to communist-inspired 
propaganda in the United States, 
leaving us in the crucial years of 


Investment in Europe 
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1947 and 1948 with a loud, if 
whining, voice and a very small 
fragile stick. 

4. Announcing and implementing 
the so-called Morgenthau plan 
for the agrarianization of Ger- 
many, forgetting that the econ- 
omy of Western Europe has al- 
ways been dependent upon the 
heavy industry of Germany. 
What we accomplished by the 
post-hostilities destruction of fac- 
tories and the limitation of pro- 
duction was to leave a huge gap 
in certain countries—a gap which 
had eventually to be filled by 
E. C. A. shipments. 

It is unnecessary further to elabo- 
rate other than to say that our gov- 
ernment compounded its errors by 
failing in time to recognize the true 
nature of Russian plans and delayed 
beyond reason in taking steps to 
remedy the evil conditions it had 
helped to create. 


What we did—and didn’t 


Admittedly effective action has 
now been taken. We saved Greece 
from being swallowed up—a strate- 
gically vital action on our part. We 
bound Turkey with her thirty divi- 
sions to us. We prevented the imme- 
diate collapse of the Italian, French 
and British economies. We aided 
Tito in his split with the cominform 
—and we have extended loans to 
Spain. 

We created the Atlantic Pact or- 


This is the text of Mr. Ayer’s talk before the 
International Trade Luncheon, during the 
55th Annual Credit Congress in Boston, 
Mass. The: luncheon was sponsored jointly 
by the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
and the New England Export Club. 
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ganization and despatched to Europe 
General Eisenhower who has per- 
sonally lighted a new flame of hope 
and optimism. We have gained suf- 
ficient time and reduced the spirit 
of “neutralism” to the point where 
most informed opinions in Europe 
believe that the Soviet will not soon 
march. 

We have not, however, in my 
opinion gone far enough. From a 
political, propaganda and military 
point of view there are stands as 
well as steps which we must take. 
From a recent tour of inspection in 
Europe these are the conclusions 
which I have reached: 


1. The overall European economy is 
weak, but improving. Certain na- 
tions can bear, without lowering 
the standard of living, a portion 
of the rearmament program if it 
is skillfully allocated so that each 
country concentrates on the prod- 
ucts for which it is most nearly 
adapted. 

2. Nations which are basically agri- 
cultural must not make the error 
to which our publicity is begin- 
ning to lead them. This error is 
deciding that if their major cities 
can emulate Detroit or Pitts- 
burgh, all will be well. We must 
in these countries, as was success- 
fully done in Northern Greece, 
do all in our power to help them 
increase their agricultural pro- 
duction. 


Encourage investments 


3. We must urge upon the leaders 
in European countries programs 
which will encourage wealth to 
remain at home and be invested 
in an expanding economy rather 
than in inventory and which will 
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take some effective steps to com- 
bat inflation. 

Perhaps the best thing we could 
do is set a good example in slash- 
ing our non-defense budget and 
applying effective brakes to both 
price and wage increases with 
particular emphasis on the price 
of foodstuffs. 

. We must revise and improve our 
public information service in 
Europe and see that it operates 
more closely with our intelligence 
service. It is today equally, if 
not more important, than adding 
arms and troops that we reach 
the mass of the people. We must 
give them a chance to take the 
lead in deciding to cooperate with 
the rest of Europe in setting up 
a block, strong enough economic- 
ally, militarily and _ spiritually 
against Soviet expansion. 

. We must drive the Chinese Reds 
out of Korea, not temporize or 
compromise at the 38th parallel. 
Additionally, we must make it 
perfectly clear we will continue to 
regard all areas West of the Iron 
Curtain as territories whose in- 
tegrity we will help to guarantee. 

. In this connection I believe that 
Spain, Greece and Turkey should 
be included in the Atlantic Pact. 


Unification of Germany 


7. We must strive for a unification 
of Germany, but we should go 
along with the Russian requests 
for withdrawal of troops only if 
they withdraw simultaneously. At 
the same time, we must demand 
that under the observation of an 
UN Commission they withdraw 
all of their forces from Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, Rumania, etc. 
Further, we should have to assure 
that Western Germany had an 
army at least as large as that of 
Eastern Germany, or that the 
present East German forces were 
totally demobilized. 

. In view of the fact that the above 
suggestion is probably just Uto- 
pian thinking, we must give prior- 
ity to the rearming of France, 
followed by the rearming of West- 
ern Germany. 

. England must get rid of her pres- 
ent government—it cannot lead. 
It is distrusted in parts of Europe 
and actively disliked in others. 
It has sold defense for political 
advancement and is incapable of 


rallying colonies or common- 

wealth states to its banner. It is 

plaintive, afraid and its weakness 
is communicated across the 
channel. 

All of these conclusions, however, 
deal with matters which can be han- 
dled only at high government level. 
We can as individuals, of course, 
aid in seeing that these recommenda- 
tions are heard. 


Role of American capital 


Of immediate intent, however, is 
the role which can be played in 
Europe by American capital. As I 
see it, the situation is this: 

There will be a time when, and 
there are areas of endeavor where, 
our government cannot meet our re- 
quirements in Europe. Marshall plan 
aid cannot go on indefinitely with 
its heavy drain on our finances and 
industrial production. There are 
many fields of activity where private 
enterprise can be far more effective 
than government intervention. 

Investment in a country, if on a 
large enough scale, is an effective 
method of influencing activities and 
thinking in that nation. For years 
we saw the British and the Germans 
highly influential through the media 
of their heavy holdings in the indus- 
trial, transport and communication 
enterprises of other lands. 

We in this country have the finan- 
cial power to do likewise. Should 
we invest heavily in Europe we 
would be able to exert influence for 
our point of view. We would be a 
part of the economic, and hence the 
social and political, life of the con- 
tinent. 

We would create wealth in Europe 
and stimulate her power to export 
—without which we, in turn, will 
not have the export market essential 
to a healthy economy. 

We can help and assure througi 
our presence and vigilance that 
strategic materials or produce will 
not go to Soviet dominated lands— 
but will come to us or our allies. An 
American in the management of a 
concern or in its sales department 
can be far more effective to this end 
than can an Embassy attache. 

We can, through - holdings in 
European newspapers, motion pic- 
ture companies, and other organs 
of public information, influence edi- 
torial policy, news coverage and 
ideological approach far more effec- 


tively than we can ever do by the 
Voice of America. 


Calculated risk 


Admittedly there is risk. No one 
can guarantee that Western Europe 
will not be invaded. This much seems 
clear, however, if the Soviet marches, 
whether Europe falls or not, we will 
become involved in an atomic contest 
of annihilation. The problems of 
American business will no longer be 
those of dividends, net income, or 
taxes. They will be of straight na- 
tional and personal survival. 

Many moves we have taken as a 
nation in Europe have been calculat- 
ed risks. They have been risks such 
as those taken by a surgeon when 
he operates on a patient who will 
certainly die if the operation is not 
performed, but who has a 50-50 
chance of survival under the knife. 

It seems to me that our business- 
men must take the same risks. They 
must begin to step in where the 
government must—or should eventu- 
ally withdraw. They should, if they 
would preserve our beliefs and 
make them felt, step in where Fed- 
eral agencies are ineffective. 

I would like, however, to make 
recommendations. Investment in 
Europe is a risk. It can greatly aid 
our nation and our allies. It can 
lessen the drain on our taxpayers 
and help fill Western European 
stomachs, and the communist finds 
few converts among the well fed. 

Because such investment is a risk, 
because it is for the common good, 
it should receive more consideration 
from Washington. Today investment 
in E.C.A. countries can be insured 
against expropriation. But this is 
not enough. 


An incentive for business 


There must be something really to 
attract individuals and concerns to 
send their capital and know-how 
overseas. Something to compensate 
for the risk. Mining is a risky busi- 
ness whether for ores or petroleum. 
Under the guise of a depletion allow- 
ance a large tax benefit is afforded. 
A sizeable percentage of income is 
permitted before the Federal tax is 
applied. 

My recommendation is that our 
government permit any individual, 
national or corporate, who invests 
in a country which we consider a 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Credit Problems Peculiar To The Oil Field 


by OLIVE E. WYNN 


Credit Manager, The Chemical Process Company, Breckenridge, Texas 


HEN I read that subject, 
it makes me want to slip 
off my shoes and ease 


down in a comfortable chair for a 
long siege, because problems peculiar 
to the oil field are indeed many, and 
there is no end. A new wrinkle that 
one promoter has not already 
thought up thirteen together will. 
And it is always especially helpful 
when twelve of them are scattered 
between such points as Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, Wahpeton, North 
Dakota, Calgary, Canada, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and, yes, throw in a 
couple from Boston. Believe it or 
not, such combinations do happen. 
Then there is that last illusive guy 
in the crowd who has no money but 
is furnishing the “know-how”. I 
don’t know whether readers are fa- 
miliar with men with “know-how” 
or not. In case anyone is interested, 
it is spelled k-n-o-w. No money, but 
plenty of “know-how”, which often 
includes a very glib tongue, a rented 
Cadillac and pockets bulging with 
other folks’ money—bulging at least 
when a new operation is started, 
usually in a new area. 


All is not headaches 


But let’s not get the idea right 
here in the beginning that all the 
work of the oil industry credit man- 
ager consists of headaches. There 
are a lot of nice things about it. On 
the whole, oil people are a wonder- 
ful lot; they are swell. I would not 
trade them for any other group in 
the world. I like their individuality, 
their initiative. I like their undying 
perseverance in the face of hardship 
and bitter disappointment. Their 
courage has no bounds. 


An oil operator may fail again 
and again but let us never let the 
knowledge escape us that ten years 
from now, perhaps twenty, he will 
still be in the oil business some- 
where. That is one peculiarity about 
oil. The oldtimers have said that 
once a drop of petroleum gets into 
the bloodstream, you can never get 
it out. Other people may change 
their profession but rarely the oil 
man. He may go broke (and an oil 
man seldom goes broke in any mild 
sort of way), he may end up, for the 
time being at least, either on top or 
in the cellar, and with a bang; but 
rarely does he quit completely, or 
even for long. He will be back— 
with new courage, new geology on 
a new block, with a contagious op- 
timism that is convincing and al- 
most irresistible, and—yes, you 
guessed it—with a brand new bunch 
of associates from nobody knows 
where—and some money but only 
heaven knows how much. 


Big difference is change 


Perhaps one of the greatest dif- 
ferences between oil field credit 
problems and the problems of other 
businesses is change. Practically 
nothing remains static in oil devel- 
opment. Long before a factory or 
merchandising establishment is even 
started, much is known about its 
financial strength, managerial abil- 
ity and general prospects for suc- 
cess. Except for the major oil com- 
panies and large independents, al- 


This is an adaptation of an address deliv- 
ered before the Oil Field Service and Supplies 
Industry Group during the 55th annual Credit 
Congress in Boston, Mass. 
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most none of this is true in the oil 
field. 

In wildcat work, where much of 
our losses occur, almost every well 
drilled is a separate operation wholly 
unrelated to any other deal. The 
cost of a well can range all the way 
from around $1,000.00 to half a 
million dollars, depending on depth, 
whether or not the well is com- 
pleted and equipped as a producer, 
or is plugged without even setting 
pipe. Of course, the really deep tests 
are usually drilled by the major 
companies but the promotors can get 
into some very pretentious deals 
themselves. 

In other businesses, after such an 
expenditure, there are at least some 
visible, tangible assets and if the 
concern does not prosper, the de- 
cline is gradual and the creditors can 
follow the company’s paying trend 
from month to month, observe pro- 
duction and marketing conditions 
and keep generally informed. Too, 
there is almost always something 
to recover in case of ultimate failure. 

This is not so with a wildcat drill- 
ing venture. To begin with the ser- 
vicing or supply companies may not 
even know the deal “is cooking” 
until they are called for services or 
supplies. The well may be in an iso- 
lated area, it can be fifty miles or 
two hundred miles from your nearest 
servicing point; the same distance, 
or more, from any commercial credit 
company’s representative who would 
already have a fairly complete and 
current record for immediate refer- 
ence on almost any other kind of 
going business in a city or small 
town. 

A call for supplies or service may 
come at any hour of the night. Mr. 
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Truman and Mr. Roosevelt may tell 
you when you can work and when 
you cannot work, they may turn the 
hands of your clock back, but as far 
as I know, oil well break-downs are 
no respecters of bureau, labor czar 
nor even ordinary, hard working 
human beings. 

When a drilling operation breaks 
down or a well blows out, help is 
needed, and needed quickly. Calls 
from isolated places come over poor 
telephone connections and exact 
names are hard to get. The well 
may be twenty or thirty miles from 
a telephone and a farmer or rancher 
may try to call the message in for 
the oil operator, but he may have 
no idea who is actually drilling the 
well. He can tell you how many 
cattleguards to cross before you turn 
left into the shinnery, and to take 
the tracks that veer off to the right 
at the next windmill, and that you 
will see the lights on the derrick 
when you top the next rise. Other 
than that, he can probably tell you 
nothing—except “he sure thinks 
they are gonna get oil this time.” 


How come? 


People not associated with oil will 
probably wonder why the servicing 
and supply people don’t keep in- 
formed on all the drilling operations 
in their territory. To begin with 
there are many, and they are scat- 
tered over a wide area. Some states 
require that applications to drill be 
filed and lists of these operations are 
published, but very often nothing 
is filed until the well is completed 
and all required papers must then be 
on record before oil can be sold or 
the well legally plugged. It is true, 
however, that many dry holes are 
drilled and abandoned in extreme 
wildcat country and little or nothing 
is ever known about them. All too 
often the people who started them 
just fade away. 

Another great problem is the rap- 
idity in which an oil field picture 
can change completely. A new, shal- 
low field is the promoter’s paradise. 
Upon the first news flash that a new 
strike has been made, oil people from 
all parts of the country are on the 
ground before the sun rises again. 
Leases can change hands so rapidly 
that no one knows who owns what. 
Abstractors start running days and 
finally months behind in title work. 
After a rotary rig is on location, a 
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well may be pushed down in five to 
seven or eight days. 

Your man goes into the field to 
solicit what business he can under 
these circumstances. He gets all the 
credit information possible on his 
likely prospects and this is meager 
indeed. A couple of days later he 
goes back to check progress, only to 
find the original operator gone and 
an entirely new crowd in charge. He 
does what further checking he can 
and flashes this to the credit depart- 
ment. About midnight two days later 
he is called for supplies or service. 
He arrives at the well and finds the 
same drilling crew in charge and 
starts the work he has been called 
to do, but upon presentation of field 
order for signature he finds that an- 
other concern that he has never 
heard of has bought out the opera- 
tion. 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems and uncertainties that confront 
oil field credit people. Some old and 
wise credit men are probably won- 
dering why we worry, or even con- 
sider extension of credit where we 
are not fully informed and com- 
pletely satisfied that our account will 
be safe. 


The real problem 


Now here is where we get down 
to our real problem. It is possible 
for a man to drill and complete a 
well without having a penny of his 
own. A really smooth promoter can 
go into wildcat territory and get a 
large lease for the promise of a hole 
on the owner’s land. The promoter 
can take his lease to New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, or almost any 
place and sell off small tracts of 
acreage for a nice figure. He may 
even sell an interest in the well it- 
self (that is not even started) to a 
number of individuals. With what- 
ever money he raises, he will return 
and get ready to start his well. 

If he is a really good promoter, 
by this time he has the landowner’s 
enthusiasm worked up to a high 
pitch, and the owner in turn will 
help the operator with his neighbors 
and friends and more land can be 
leased for a very small sum, thereby 
assembling a large block of acreage. 
The larger the block, the more valu- 
able it becomes and this also gives 
the promoter more possibilities of 
raising money when his present 
funds run low. 


By this time he probably has a 
bunch of partners, or he may have 
consummated some fluke deals of 
one kind or another with a number 
of people. Some assignments and 
contracts may be placed on public 
record at the courthouse, but there 
are usually some smart guys who 
hold their instruments off record 
until oil is assured. The main thing 
is, it is simply. impossible for the 
credit manager to know what is 
actually taking place. 

The wise credit man is probably 
still wondering why the oil field 
credit manager is worrying about 
such a situation. Of course, the ac- 
count by ail ordinary standards 
should definitely be on a cash basis, 
whether the well is being drilled by 
a promoter or is being “po’r boyed” 
down by an old honest, but broke 
oil man. 


Who’s your man? 


The problem goes deeper than is 
at first apparent. In the first place, 
your representative may not know 
whom he is refusing to credit. Ifa 
new corporation has been formed 
for this particular venture, he may 
have no idea who the people are in 
it. It may be headed by an ex-con- 
vict with a long record of fraud and 
swindle, or it may be made up of 
some of your best friends and cus- 
tomers. Even when an operation is 
carried in an individual’s name, 
your local man in the area, say New 
Mexico, may never have heard of 
him, but he may be a large operator 
in Illinois and a good friend of your 
company there. Refusal of credit 
could cost your company this man’s 
business for the rest of his life, and 
the business of many of his friends. 
If he should happen to be a drilling 
contractor drilling for others, it 
could endanger your future business 
wherever he goes. 

Another thought that the oil field 
credit manager must wrestle with, 
that few others would have, is the 
absolute uncertainty of success. A 
few turns of the drill bit can spell 
riches or absolute failure. If failure 
it is, then your company may stand 
to lose part or even all of your ac- 
count. But suppose the credit man- 
ager has played safe and refused 
credit, and then the well comes in a 
gusher and the operator has man- 
aged to retain a substantial interest 
in his well and a considerable por- 
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tion of acreage in a 10,000 or 15,000 
acre wildcat block? You not only 
have lost the immediate business, but 
you may have made an enemy for 
your company and lost a large vol- 
ume of future business from him, 
his associates and many of those who 
have become interested in the new 
field. 

These are just a few of the un- 
usual difficulties facing oil field 
credit people. Besides these prob- 
lems peculiar to our own industry, 
they also have the other general 
credit problems that apply to all 
businesses. 

There is no doubt that all of us 
would like to take home answers to 
all of them. I have heard many sug- 
gestions but most of them don’t help 
much or don’t work at all. 


The old standby 


The first and best suggestion I 
have to offer is that the closest coop- 
eration possible should exist be- 
tween the sales department and your 
own credit department. It is the 
business of the sales department to 
know as nearly as possible what is 
going on in the field, where new 
wells are being drilled, and who is 
drilling them; where and when old 
wells may be worked over, requiring 
services incident to that kind of 
work. Your fieldman should know 
better than anyone else the type of 
work an operator is doing, whether 
in proven territory with assured pro- 
duction, or if he has drilled too 
many dry holes recently. Is his pro- 
duction holding up or is it declining 
rapidly? Is he operating in shallow 
territory or is it deep drilling? 

All of this is pertinent information 
to the oil field credit manager. We 
have already mentioned instances 
where advance information is ab- 
solutely lacking but much informa- 
tion can be had through your field 
representatives, and through them 
alone. Also, try to keep them in- 
formed of what you know. Give 
them the commercial credit inform- 
ation you are able to get and the 
paying trends revealed in the trade 
clearances from your Credit Inter- 
change Bureau. This makes for bet- 
ter understanding and also helps 
your salesman in his daily contacts. 
He will tend to concentrate on the 
good credit risks and will be better 
prepared to deal diplomatically with 
those not so strong. Build for 
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friendship and understanding. The 
salesman is primarily interested in 
sales volume but he is also interested 
in ultimate profits. Let him know 
that you are watching that sales 
curve just as closely as he is. Al- 
most always when you have shared 
with him the facts you have been 
able to assemble from all the various 
sources available, there is little ne- 
cessity to tell him what to do. I 
find that an informed salesman is 
a pretty good credit man. 


Credit information 


A word might be put in here re- 
garding methods of acquiring in- 
formation other than that gleaned 
from your own representatives, or 
through the trade clearances of your 
Association, and from a few other 
credit managers interested in the 
same people. 

The oil field credit manager is 
particularly handicapped because of 
lack of commercial credit informa- 
tion. No individual whose principal 
business is oil is listed in the rate 
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book of commercial credit com- 


panies. Information is available only 
upon individual inquiry and it takes 
too long to get dependable informa- 
tion, if it is ever made available 
at all. 

But you can do much with your 
own records. One of the most im- 
portant approaches to the oil field 
credit problem in my opinion is, 
know individuals. You cannot know 
all personally, of course, but you 
can do much with your file records. 
Cross reference upon cross reference. 
This sometimes seems a waste of 
time but it often pays off. Know 
where the operator lives, his home 
base, if any. Like gold, it is said 
that oil is where you find it. That 
is in many and far places and it 
keeps oil people on the move. 

Through cross references in your 
files you can know much about how 
an individual operates; whether in- 
dividually, in partnership or corpor- 
ation. What has been his past suc- 
cess? Is he a small but conservative 
operator, or is he a promoter using 


(Continued on page 39) 
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WE BROKE WITH CUSTOM! 


E broke with custom and 
saved upwards of $10,000 
a year in handling ac- 


counts receivable. 

We no longer maintain machine 
posted accounts receivable ledgers, 
and we no longer send monthly state- 
ments as a matter of regular routine. 

We are distributors of industrial, 
mill, mine and factory supplies; ma- 
chine tools and equipment; water 
works; plumbing and heating equip- 
ment; industrial paints; air condi- 
tioning supplies, etc. We also manu- 
facture pipe coils and bends, and 
Globe “Zizzler’” furnace coils. We 
do special fabrication work of all 
kinds and operate a modern general 
machine and boiler shop. Thus we 
operate across many product lines, 
in each of which the usual practice 
is to send monthly statements to 
customers. 

We questioned the need for these 
monthly statements and also ques- 
tioned the need for posted ledger 
sheets. We billed by invoice, we ex- 
pected payment by invoice, and our 
customers amost invariably paid by 
invoice. Many customers, of course, 
remitted the statement amount, but 
as the statement amount was simply 
made up of one or more invoice 
amounts, this indicated only the 
happy coincidence that our custo- 
mers records were as accurately 
kept as ours. We felt quite sure— 
although we never tried it—that 
few, if any, customers would pay a 
statement amount in excess of the 
invoice amounts. 


Ignored statements 


We checked with a number of 
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customers and received confirmation 
that most of them ignored our state- 
ments. Some of them had even in- 
structed their clerks to destroy all 
statements on receipt, unless past 
due items were shown. They did this 
to avoid the possibility of bills being 
paid twice and also because they 
had no intention of paying any but 
audited and approved invoices. 

We next checked with our com- 
petitors and other firms in our area 
doing business with our customers. 
As expected, we found most of them 
sending statements. Upon checking 
with a number of concerns in other 
areas, however, we found many who 
had for one reason or another elim- 
inated statements. Some had done 
it during World War II, when pa- 


per and clerical help were short. 
Others had simply come to the con- 
clusion that statements were not 
necessary. Our decision was to elim- 
inate as many monthly statements 
as possible, so we sent the following 
letter on March 1, 1949: 
“To Our Customer: 

It has been our experience over 
a period of years that a statement 
rendered for comparison of ac- 
counts receives but little attention, 
Therefore, in the interest of ef- 
ficiency and consistent with the 
practice which has been adopted 
in recent years by many com- 
panies, we propose to discontinue 
sending such statements as a mat- 
ter of regular routine. 

Starting the first of the coming 
month, you will not receive a 
statement from us unless we have 
a specific request from you that 
it is required and that you wish 
us to continue to send statements 
to you for your convenience.” 


Large savings 


You will notice that we left the 
door open for any customer to re- 
quest statements. We said, “we pro- 
pose to discontinue—” and “unless 
we have a specific request from 
you—.” A few customers did re- 
quest them—about 10%. As we had 
been sending about 5000 statements 
per month, this meant that we elim- 
inated about 4500. We have never 
computed the exact cost of sending 
statements, which would be made 
up of the costs of the stationery, car- 
bon and envelope; cost of clerical 
time to head up, transfer balances, 
collate over ledger sheet and align 
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in the machine; and cost of stuffing 
into envelopes and postage, but a 
reasonable estimate would be 10¢ 
per statement mailed. Even at 5¢ 
the cost per month for 4500 state- 
ments would be $225.00 or $2,700.00 
per year. This seemed like a tre- 
mendous price to pay for an item 
that our customers were consigning 
to their waste baskets. 

We, however, under our former 
system had another reason for pre- 
paring statements. Our head office 
is in Des Moines, but we operate 
branches in Cedar Rapids, Daven- 
port and Spencer. With the accounts 
receivable being handled in Des 
Moines it was necessary that the 
branches be advised of the credit 
status of their customers. Under 
the machine method it was easy to 
provide them with a duplicate copy 
of the statement, This we did, but 
that was not entirely satisfactory, 
because the machine posted state- 
ment—being so-called by-product of 
posting the ledger—did not list the 
amounts of past due invoices indi- 
vidually, but simply lumped them 
into one balance forward figure. To 
the credit manager in the branch 
this was small help in discussing 
payment of past due amounts with 
a customer. To have itemized these 
balance forward amounts from the 
ledger sheet would have required 
considerable time and, therefore, 
cost. 

Our solution to this problem of 
keeping the branches informed as to 


Three girls now do the work of six 
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the credit status of their customers 
was to decentralize—that is, to keep 
the accounts receivable record for 
the branch in the branch. This has 
proved very advantageous because 
the credit manager has the up-to- 
date record right on hand. The 
branch credit managers are women 
under my supervision. They do not 
have to telephone to Des Moines to 
see if a customer has made a pay- 
ment. 

The volume of business in the 
branches would not justify the pur- 
chase of an accounting machine for 
each, plus the salary of a trained 
operator. Besides, we did not think 
it good business to be entirely de- 
pendent on one machine and .one 
operator. The machine can break 
and the operator can get sick or 
quit. Quite obviously, the purchase 
of a spare machine and the employ- 
ment of an extra operator could not 
be justified. 


Machines discarded 


We decided to eliminate the ac- 
counting machines altogether. We 
did not need 90% of the regular 
monthly statements and we rather 
doubted the value of the ledger 
sheet. After all it only carried 
skeletonized transcripts of the in- 
voices and we always had to go back 
to the invoices themselves, in case 
of adjustments or questions con- 
cerning the charges. We decided to 
make another break from custom, 

























get back to fundamentals and install 
Remington Rand’s SUIAP System. 

This is a remarkable plan. So 
simple and so effective that we 
wonder why we ever used anything 
else. The name, SUIAP, is made up 
of the initials, Simplified Unit In- 
voice Accounting Plan. With it 
copies of invoices form the accounts 
receivable ledger, thus eliminating 
all postings and providing the full 
information on every charge as 
found on the invoice. We get com- 
plete accounting control figures, fast 
and accurate credit authorization and 
collection follow-up, complete pro- 
tection of our accounts against fire 
and greatly decreased clerical ex- 
penses. 

Under our old system we were 
using three bookkeeping machines 
for accounts receivable. These ma- 
chines handled the accounting for 
our branches, but it was necessary 
for us to have girls at the branches 
to receive remittances, make reports 
to the main office and keep the ac- 
counts as shown by the duplicate 
statements. At the branches these 
same girls now do the entire book- 
keeping under SUIAP with less 
work than: previously when they 
were constantly corresponding with 
the main office, trying to keep the 
accounts reconciled. 

In the main office we had three 
posting operators, plus three addi- 
tional people in the Credit Depart- 
ment who O.K’d orders, applied 
cash and in general kept the ac- 
counts reconciled. Three people now 
do all the work that six did before, 
and do it better. Our accounts are 
in much better shape than they were 
with the bookkeeping machines. 


Girls have authority 


Each girl assumes complete re- 
sponsibility for the accounts under 
her jurisdiction. She O.K.’s the 
orders, follows the accounts for 
collection, does all the entering of 
charges and applying of remittances, 
and keeps all her accounts in bal- 
ance. By giving the girls complete 
responsibility, plus the title of as- 
sistant credit manager, they take a 
lot more interest in their work than 
when they were just applying cash 
or running a posting machine. There 
is, in fact, a friendly competition 
between them as to which can do 
the best job of keeping accounts in 
(Continued on page 40) 












Efficiency TIPS 


The following literature will be of special 
interest to executives. Unless otherwise 
stated, it will be furnished on request to 
either company, or Editor of CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANGEMENT. 


121. Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
announces a new eight page booklet 
describing their new BW Copyflex. 
This is booklet A-1078 explaining a 
machine designed to make direct, 
positive copies anywhere in your 
office. 

122. Bond Equipment Co. offers a 
folder detailing the uses of its Gem 
post-card duplicator. 


123. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. has a 
12 page booklet describing the new 
Televoice System for remote control 
dictation. Ask for “A Line on Tele- 
voice, 


124. American Carbon Paper Co. 
offers a new catalog of product in- 
formation and selling helps. Pack- 
ages illustrated in color. 


125. Browne Morse Co. has a new 
Bulletin on their “Glider File” show- 
ing “how to increase filing efficiency 
and cut cost of filing operations.” 


126. Clary Multiplier Corporation 
will send you an interesting book- 
let “Time, People and Equipment” 
—cutting your tax accounting costs. 


127. Recordak Corporation offers 
a copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong” giving details on micro- 
filming systems and their line of 
Recordak Microfilmers. 


128. Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s booklet “Now We Really 
Get Things Done” gives data on 
their electronic soundwriter “Audo- 
graph” and its use as a time-saver. 


129. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany offers a booklet containing 
“Specific information on Social Se- 
curity and how it teams with life 
insurance” Ask for Social Security 
Booklet -T-76. 


130. Shaw-Walker Company’s book- 
let “Time and Office Work” is pack- 
ed with ideas for stretching office 


time. Time-engineered office sys- 
tems. 36 pages. 


131. Todd Company has made a 
survey on “Cost of Signing Checks 
by Hand” they'll be glad to send 
without obligation. 


132. Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany suggests if you have a filing 
problem, write for a copy of their 
brochure “Simplified File Analysis” 
or the revised edition of “Office 
Standards and Pianning Book” for 
office planning. 


133. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company will send a booklet ‘25 
Ways to Save Time, Stop Profit 
Leaks, Reduce Costs” if you are 
interested. 


134. Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company would like 
to have you read their booklet “Tail- 
oring Property Insurance to Fit 
Your Needs’. How to save money 
on full value protection for every- 
thing you own. 


135. Davidson Corporation  sug- 
gests you ask for their new “Fact 
Book” on office folding costs. They 
claim it will save you money. 


136. National Cash Register’s book- 
let “How to Save Money on Your 
Accounting” can be had for the ask- 
ing. 

137. Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company takes the mystery out of 
home and car insurance with their 
booklet “How to Protect Your 
Home and Savings”. Write for it. 


138. Victor Adding Machine Co. 
offers “Secret of Speed” study on 
saving time and increasing figure 
efficiency. 


139. Parsons Paper Co. has a book- 
let “How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting” covering the 
selection of the right record keep- 
ing paper or card for each job. 


140. Toledo Scale Company offers 
free their “50th Anniversary Bro- 
chure on “Modern Scale Equip- 
ment.” 


To avoid any unnecessary delay please address all inquiries concerning Effici 
TIPS to 33 So. Clark St., Rm. 1538, Chicago 3, Ill. q ing Efficiency 


Business Books 


Who’s Too Old To Work?—An in- 
teresting and thought provoking 28 
page leaflet. Its purpose is to con- 
vince both individual and manage- 
ment logically that many benefits 
can accrue from hiring older work- 
ers. Write to the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Price 10¢. 


Wage Stabilization—in a Defense 
Economy, provides a check list of 
literature, congressional reports and 
public laws, current material as well 
as articles issued during World War 
II. It furnishes address of the pub- 


 lisher and the price if you wish to 


send for individual copies. A 4-page 
leaflet. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. Price 15¢. 


Methods of Accounting—and Office 
Procedure in the Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Industry is the first book 
of its kind for the clothing industry. 
It can also be applied to the women’s 
wear field. Can be obtained from the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association 
of the United States, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Market Research Sources, 1950. De- 
partment of Commerce, 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
261 pp. Price: $2.25. 

As an aid to sales planning and 
analysis in locating the source of 
valuable data this book represents 
what amounts to a national inven- 
tory of market research material 
available from such sources as the 
federal government, state and local 
governments, trade associations, ad- 
vertising agencies, Chambers of 
Commerce, colleges and universities, 
and publishing companies. It has a 
comprehensive finding guide, is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject and 
source. 57 pages are devoted to the 
“finding guide” alone, and material 
can be looked up quickly and easily. 


Books reviewed or mentioned in 
these columns are not available 
from CREDIT and FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless 
so indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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In the MODERN office 





Handwritten Messages By Wire 


Handwritten messages. deliver 
themselves while you write with 
“TelAutograph” the new telescriber 
system presented by TelAutograph 
Corporation, 16 W. 6lst Street, 
New York 23. 

Operated electrically, and con- 
nected by wire, grouping of stations 
is highly flexible. Before an oper- 
ator writes, he selects the depart- 
ment or group he wishes to reach 
by pressing the proper selector key, 
permitting numerous locations to 
be contacted at the same time by 
one transmitter—one ten feet away 
and another 100 feet away—still 
another ten miles away. All receive 
the message at the same time. They 
are installed on a monthly service 





charge basis, eliminating the high 
equipment cost for the user. Main- 
tenance and service staff are con- 
stantly available. Especially adapt- 
able to Central File Controls by 
Credit Bureaus, Bank Loan Depart- 
ments, and Finance Departments, it 
speeds the flow of file material and 
guards valuable data. No specially 
trained personnel needed, and the 
machines are easily and quickly in- 
stalled. 


“Floating Touch” Comptometer 


An entirely new Electric ‘“Float- 
ing Touch” Comptometer adding- 
calculating machine is announced 
by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. The machine features a 
smooth, cushioned and quick acting 
key stroke. A new mechanism pro- 
tects the operator against imperfect 
key strokes, since the instant a key 
is fumbled, every key is locked ex- 
cept the one not fully depressed. 
This remains down, visible to the 





operator, who completes the key 
stroke, touches release button and 
continues adding. The new Comp- 
tometer has a quiet running motor, 
that runs only when keys are de- 
pressed. Newly designed case is 
finished in soft blue-green, and key 
tops in colors to harmonize with 
the case are of two-shot plastic. 
Other features include larger, more 
legible answer numerals; elimina- 
tion of ciphers to left of answer; 
larger answer apertures, counter- 
bored to reduce shadows, and use 
of strong yet light metals to reduce 
over-all weight. 


Solve Card-find Problems 


“SIMPLAFIND” is _ described 
by the manufacturers as a new so- 
lution to card finding problems. A 
single combination card filing unit is 
sa:d to provide all the basic attri- 
butes of the ideal file—maximum 
use of space—cards brought to the 
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operator—no more effort to use 
than desk-top paper handling—uses 
all standard size card records—easy 
division of work for peak loads— 
hand or machine posting, and no 
special training of operators. At the 
flick of a switch, a comfortably seat- 
ed operator has any desired record 
within easy reach open before her at 
desk height, or counter height. Can 
handle up to 180,000 cards in in- 
dividual trays 10” long, which are 
removable by lifting out, and each 
tray equipped with compressor fol- 
lower. Occupies 12 square feet, and 
has the ability to use existing rec- 
ords without any special punching 
or preparation. Write Wheeldex 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 40 Bank 
St., White Plains, N.Y., for cost 
and other data. 


Meter Your Own Mail 


The Model DM Postage Meter 
now brings the advantages of me- 
tered mail to even the smallest firms, 
at a low price and without invest- 
ment. For daily mail, monthly bills 





and statements, circulars, catalogs, 
and parcel post, dial your own post- 
age. The same machine also seals 
your envelopes. Meter register set 
when buying postage, shows bal- 
ance of postage on hand, as well as 
amount of postage used, giving au- 
dit of postage cost. Optional printing 
or your postmark advertisement or 
date. Postage tape adjustment for 
metering parcel post and bulky mail, 
and envelope sealing mechanism 
takes flaps of practically any size 
and shape. Has a carrying case of 
sturdy airplane luggage in tan her- 
ringbone design, overall dimensions 
only 744” x 7%” by 10%”. Write 
Pitney Bowes, Inc. Walnut & Pa- 
cific Streets. Stamford, Conn., for 
booklet ‘““How to Help Your Post- 
office Help You.” 


When writing to advertisers please tell them 
you read about it in CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT. 
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WE OUGHT 70 GET TOGETHER AND | 
DO SOMETHING FOR IRS. GREEN / . 


THATS RIGHT! BILL DIED 
ALMOST 3 MONTHS AGO AND 
HIS G.I. INSURANCE HASNT 
COME THROUGH YET 


Poor service at a prohibitive cost is typical of many government agencies. 
Join now with a movement working for “Better Government at a Better Price.” 


N investigating the Veterans Administration 

the bipartisan Hoover Commission disclosed 
that conflicting lines of authority and volumes of 
complicated rules and directions had slowed work 
to a snail’s pace. And in one section of the Veterans 
Insurance they found that there were 24 supervisors 
to every 25 employees! 

With such a set-up it’s small wonder that it takes 
80 days to settle a death claim on a G.I. insurance 
policy (private insurance companies settle most 
death claims within 15 days)—or that the costs of 
running the V.A. are far above what is normal or 
necessary. 

The Hoover Report recommendations were de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of Federal 
operations like the V.A. And today, 50% of 
the recommendations have been enacted 
into law. They’ve made a big start in the im- 
portant job of modernizing government 
machinery and cut waste by over $2 billion 
annually. 

Now the rest of the Report recommenda- 
tions are before Congress. It passed, they 
will put our government in top running 


condition—save billions more. For example, full 
enactment of the recommendations as they affect the 
V.A. would bring better service to veterans and save 
millions of tax dollars. 

But to assure their passage, these beneficial acts 
need your help now! 


g 7 g 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO. Send today for the FREE booklet, 
“Will We Be Ready?” This booklet gives the 

rousing story behind the Hoover Report— 

the startling facts it disclosed—the wonder- 

ful progress it has made. It’s a blueprint for 

action that will help you finish a job on 

which our National Security may depend. 


TEAR OUT COUPON to remind yourself to 
get this free booklet without fail 
Hoover Report, Box 659, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I WANT TO LEARN more about how I can work 
for “‘better government at a better price.” Please 
send me your free bipartisan booklet, “Will We Be 
Ready?” 


Name 
Address 


This message is published in the public interest by 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
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M. D. Fields Heads 
Governing Board 
Of Interchange 


ields 


Maurice D. Fields, Secretary of the 
Central Rubber & Supply Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was elected Chair- 
man of the National Credit Interchange 
Board of Governors, at its meeting in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 11, 1951. 

Mr. Fields has been a user of Credit 
Interchange Service for many years. He 
was President of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men on two occasions, 
and is presently Vice President of the 
Indianapolis Association of Credit Men’s 
Service, Inc. He has served as a member 
of the Board of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men continuously since 
1933, and has been on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men’s Service, Inc., for the past 
ten years. In addition, Mr. Fields has 
served on numerous local and national 
committees for the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, all of which gives him an excellent 
background for the chairmanship of the 
National Credit Interchange Board of 
Governors. 

Thomas D. Sheriff, Credit Manager of 
Hamburg Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
elected Vice Chairman of the National 
Credit Interchange Board of Governors. 
Mr. Sheriff has been engaged in credit 





Maurice D. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


work for many years, has served on com- 
mittees of the Credit Men’s Association 
and has been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania for the 
past three years. He is also a Past Na- 
tional Grand Exalted Superzeb of the 
Royal Order of Zebras. Because of his 
varied experience and activities in credit 
and Association work, Mr. Sheriff is 
especially qualified for the assignment as 
Vice Chairman of the National Credit 
Interchange Board of Governors. 

Other members of the National Credit 
Interchange Board of Governors are as 
follows: R. C. Creviston, Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Green Bay, Wisconsin; George O. 
Daniel, Horne-Wilson, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia; Harold H. Gloe, Morrison- 
Merrill & Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Harry A. Gunhus, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Company, Portland, Oregon; Jule 
Jackman, Richardson Company, Lock- 
land, Ohio; A. D. Johnson, Los Angeles 
Credit Managers Association, Los An- 
geles, California; George J. Lochner, 
Baltimore Association of Credit Men, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Creditors Get 
Together And 
Realize 100% 


In January, 1949, a lumber company in 
Gulfport, Mississippi, notified creditors 
that it could not meet all of its obliga- 
tions as they fell due and needed an ex- 
tension. Several of the larger creditors, 
being members of the New Orleans Cred- 
it Men’s Association, notified the sen- 
ior partner of this company, that they 
were willing to cooperate provided the 
extension agreement was under the su- 
pervision of our Association and the Cred- 
itors’ Committee. This company agreed 
on this plan, first submitting a financial 
statement listing assets of $54,340.00 with 
liabilities of $31,518.00, of which the 
merchandise indebtedness distributed over 
twenty-odd creditors scattered over the 
Southern part of the United States. 

The plan was to secure an extension on 
the merchandise indebtedness only aggre- 
gating $15,500.00 and payments were to 
be made to the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association for the benefit of the cred- 
itors at the rate of $500.00 per month, 
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CORRECTION 


In the July issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT there 
appeared a very fine article by G. 
Kenneth Crowther, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, on the efficient use of 
a bank credit department. Mr. Crow- 
ther was described as president of the 
Robert Morris Associates. That is in- 
correct. Mr. Crowther is president of 
the New York Chapter of the Robert 
Morris Associates. If this mistake has 
caused Mr. Crowther any ambarrass- 
ment we apologize. 





thereby necessitating an extension of 
some two and a half years. 

After numerous conferences between a 
Creditors’ Committee of the three largest 
local creditors and a representative of the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Association 
whereby repeated trips were made to 
Gulfport, Mississippi, it was agreed that 
before we could recommend this exten- 
sion to all of the creditors that it would 
have to be secured, and it was suggested 
that the partner place a second mortgage 
on his home, estimated worth $45,000.00, 
as well as his automobile equipment val- 
ued at approximately $6,000.00. After 
much reluctancy, he, with the consent 
of his wife agreed to placing this se- 
curity with the Creditors’ Committee. 


Creditors’ supervision pays 100% 

An agreement was submitted to all of 
the merchandise creditors on February 
17, 1949, which met with the creditors’ 
approval. The first distribution of 10% 
was made on April 26, 1949, and al-. 
though the company defaulted from time 
to time in their monthly payments as 
agreed it was only with the constant 
work of the Committee with the efforts of 
the Association that a fairly steady flow 
of money was deposited in this Trust 
Fund and from time to time dividends 
were paid to creditors, until the eighth 
and final dividend representing a total 
distribution of 100% was mailed on June 
8, 1951, just a little over two years after 
the first meeting of creditors. 

In the meantime, the company has re- 
mained in business, has bought many 
thousands of dollars of merchandise from 
the same creditors, which is proof positive 
of what can be accomplished under the 
supervised handling of an Adjustment 
Bureau, at no expenses to creditors; all 
expenses were borne by this debtor. 
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South Bend Credit 
Men Elect Slate of 
New 1951 Officers 


Left to right: Newly elected president Mes- 
sick, Wesley C. Bender and retiring president 
John M. Appleton. 


South Bend: Francis M. Messick, 
treasurer of the American Trust Com- 
pany, was elected president of the St. 
Joseph Valley Chapter, NACM, at the 
annual meeting at the Four Lakes Coun- 
try Club, Adamsville, Mich. 

Walter J. Wissel, attorney, was elected 
secretary-manager. He succeeds Wesley 
C. Bender. Mr. Bender, who is assistant 
dean, School of Commerce, Notre Dame 
University, has been secretary of the St. 
Joseph Valley Chapter for several years. 
He has found it necessary to resign be- 
cause of his increasing responsibilities at 
Notre Dame. 

Lee T. Flatley, Price, Flatley & Co., 
was elected first vice-president; Albert L. 
Cotner, Ridge Company, is second vice- 
president and J. M. Appleton, Bendix 
Aviation Company is councilor. 


Kenneth E. Miller Heads 
St. Paul Association 


St. Paul: Kenneth E. Miller, Cudahy 
Packing Co., has been elected president 
of the St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men. W. A. Smith, First Security State 
Bank, is vice-president and Abner R. 
Johnsen, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is 
councilor. 


Appointed by Gulf 


Houston, Texas: F. M. Whitehill has 
been appointed division credit manager, 
Houston Sales Division, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, succeeding M. D. Pell, Mr. 
Whitehill has been with Gulf since 1932, 
is a graduate of Groves City College, 
Groves City, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pell will remain with the Credit 
Department on Special Assignments. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Seuthwest Conference 
Dallas, September 20-22 


Northwest Conference 
Tacoma, September 27-28 


Tri-State Conference 
Wichita, October 12-13 


Petroleum Credit Conference 
Dallas, October 14-16 


Wisconsin Conference 
Green Bay, October 15-16 


Tri-State Conference 
Lincoln, Neb., October 17-18 


Tri-State Conference 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 18-20 


Ohio Valley Conference 
Cleveland, October 18-20 


Southeast Conference 
Atlanta, October 18-20 


Credit Women’s Conference 
Cleveland, October 20-21 


Hlinois Conference 
Chicago, October 24 


New England Conference 
Springfield, Mass., November 28 


National Credit Congress 
Houston, May 11-15, 1952 


North Central Conference 
Fargo, N. D., May 21-22, 1952 


First Louisiana 
Woman Engineer 


Is N.O. Member 


% ; 
Mrs. Young 
New Orleans: Mrs. Alberta M. Young 
is Louisiana’s first woman registered En- 
gineer according to Frank W. Mac- 
Donald, Executive Secretary for the Lou- 
isiana State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors. In fact she is the only woman 
practicing the profession of Engineering 
in this state. Mrs. Young received a li- 
cense to practice Petroleum Engineering 
here last week and is thought to be the 
only woman registered in this profession 
in the country. She is a Petroleum Con- 
sultant with offices in the Whitney Bank 
Building where she is the partner of Dr. 
Gordon I, Atwater, world renowned Geol- 
ogist. 


Nineteen Past Presidents 
Honored at Minneapolis 


Minneapolis: Nineteen past presidents 
were honored at the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, among them J. 
P. Holliday who served his term as far 
back as 1908. 

The meeting was highlighted by an 
outstanding address by L. A. Watson, 
president of Maico Co., on “The Crisis 
We Are Facing.” 


Omaha Elects Bausch 


Omaha: Norbert G. Bausch, Henry W. 
Millers Electric Company, has been 
elected president of the Omaha Associa- 
tion. Edwin N. Solomon, First National 
Bank, is 1st vice-president and W. Don 
Eck, Paxton & Gallagher Company, 2nd 
vice-president. 


St. Joseph: The annual picnic sup- 
per of the St. Joseph Association 
of Credit Men took place in Krug 
Park, June 12. 
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Committee Names 
Announced for 
Graduate School 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Orrin E. Barnum—Chairman 
United States Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Howard S. Almy 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


E. William Lane 
American Screw Company 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


D. M. Messer 
Dohrmann Commercial Co. 
San Francisco, California 


Leo E. Jones 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
Shreveport, La. 


Herbert V. Prochnow 
First National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


Victor C. Eggerding 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


George E. Tomberlin 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


James Sattazahn 
Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 


Dean H. V. Olsen 

The Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover, New Hampshire 


William H. Watts Re-elected 


Louisville: William H. Watts, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Louisville Association. Vice- 
president Presley H. Meyer, Peasle- 
Gaulbert Corp., was also re-elected. 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis: Kennet L. Fruen, General 
Mills, Inc., and Merth E. Mortenson, 
Marquette National Bank, were elected 
president and vice-president respectively 
of the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men during the Association’s annual 
board meeting. Irl Clark, immediate past 
president is the Association’s councillor. 


Binghamton 


Binghamton: Howard” S. Tewksbury, 
Ansco, has been elected president of the 
Triple Cities Association of Credit Men. 
Other officers elected are: Willard C. 
Lauderbach, Marine Midland Trust Co., 
‘rst vice-president; Harold Schaff, End- 
lcott Johnson Corp., second vice-presi- 
dent; Rex Evans, A. Roberson & Son, 
Inc, treasurer, and Fred Jack, Whip- 
ple’s Automotive Equipment, Inc., coun- 
cillor, 









News from 


WOMEN'S GROUPS 


Omaha: The Credit Women’s Group of 
Omaha held their installation meeting 
June 14 at the Fontenelle Hotel. The 
new officers are: Miss Ann Yanick, 
Miller Electric Co., president; Miss June 
Ellison, Rivett Lumber & Coal Co., vice- 
president; Miss Mabel Cogswell, Roberts 
Dairy Co., secretary, and Miss Fern 
Tucker, Barnhart Press, treasurer. 

Following the installation Mrs. 
Florence, a member of the group and 
president of the Lincoln Association of 
Credit Men, spoke on the recent con- 
vention in Boston. 


Kansas City: The Kansas City Credit 
Women’s Group held its annual picnic 
at Swope Park, June 13th. Fifty five 
attended. 

Mr. Bea Bateman has been elected 
president. 


Detroit: The Detroit Credit Women’s 
Group enjoyed a beach party July 17 at 
the summer home of Mrs. Harold J. 
Shanahan, group member, at Lakewood 
Beach, Canada. At the previous meet- 
ing a member of the Detroit Police De- 
partment spoke on crime prevention. 

Kathryn Lykins, Howard Electric 
Company, is the new group president. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Election results continue to pour in 
from all over the country. Here are 
some which arrived just before press 
time: 


Youngstown 


President, James P. Bird, Jr., Hearn 
Paper Co.; 

Vice President, Frank W. Lewis; 
Treasurer, E. H. Davis. 


Madison 


President, F. J. Mazer, Oscar Mayer 
& Co.; 

Vice President, E. J. Griffin, Ohio 
Chemical Co.; 

Secretary, John Conway, Pure Oil Co. 


Wichita 

President, Very] B. Pitts, Fourth National 
Bank; 

Vice Presidents: B. J. Weldon, Du- 
laney, Johnston and Priest, and J. J. 
Comiskey, Kansas Gas and Electric 
Company; 

Treasurer: Ray Overly, Gas Service 
Company. 


Milwaukee 

President, Howard Hartman, L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co.; 

Vice President, E. M. Kroening, Allen- 
Bradley Co.; 

Treasurer, A. P. Bergner, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. 
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Kenneth Thomson 
President of 
Engine Company 


Cleveland: Kenneth S. Thomson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, has been elected 
president of the Sterling Engine Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. Thomson will assume his new posi- 
tion at Buffalo on August first: how- 
ever, for the next several months he 
will make frequent visits in Cleveland in 
order to close those estates in which he 
is a trustee and to help the new secre- 
tary get started in Association activities. 

The Thomson family will remain in 
their Shaker Heights home until after 
the first of the year and then move to 
Buffalo. Their son Hammond will go 
with the family to Buffalo but son Gor- 
don will stay in Cleveland where he holds 
a position with Lamson & Sessions. 


Cleveland, Ohio: The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men has appointed Miss Lillian 
H. Murphy to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant secretary. Miss Murphy, 
who has been with the Association all of 
her business life, has been serving as 
accountant for the Cleveland Associa- 
tion and secretary of the Credit Wom- 
en’s Club. 


David Sanderson, manager of the Col- 
lection Department of the Cleveland As- 
sociation, will now act as receiver in any 
cases that come to the Association during 
the interim before the new Secretary is 
announced. 


The Executive Committee will meet 
weekly to screen applicants for the job of 
executive secretary to succeed Kenneth S. 
Thomson who has resigned to take a 
position with the Sterling Engine Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., as stated else- 
where in this issue. 


French Heads Memphis 


Memphis: At the 52nd annual election 
and banquet the Memphis Association 
elected the following officers: Millard S. 
French, South Land Motors, Inc., presi- 
dent; Gordon Rehkoph, First National 
Bank, Ist vice-president; R. E. Pratt, 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co., 2nd vice- 
president and Ned M. French, McDonald 
Bros. Co., treasurer. 


Green Bay 


Green Bay: New officers are announced 
for the Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Association of Credit Men. A. J. Rein- 
hart, Norcor Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., is president; W. W. Owens, Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Company, is vice- 
president; M. G. Dieck, West Side State 
Bank, is treasurer and Nels Nelson, Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., is councillor. 
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The Zebras Are Still Kicking —and Growing 


HE Royal Order of Zebras held their 

annual roundup and business meeting 
at noon and the dinner party and enter- 
tainment on Wednesday, May 16th. Both 
meetings took place on the roof of the 
Bradford Hotel in Boston. 

A new herd was installed in Boston 
and herds were revived in Milwaukee and 
Toledo. Total National membership re- 
ported at Boston was 496, compared to a 
total of 371 reported in 1950 at Los 
Angeles. Since qualification for initiation 
in. the Royal Order of Zebras depends 
solely on responsibility for at least one 
new member in the local credit associ- 
ation, it follows that each new member 
of the Royal Order increases the mem- 
bership of the local credit association 
and the National Association of Credit 
Men. Retiring President Sutherland pre- 
sented a handsomely inscribed silver tray 
to the outstanding member of each Herd 
in membership activity. The majority of 
the award winners were credited with 
ten or more new members. 

An outstanding event of this Zebra 
Roundup was the presentation of a striped 
gavel te the National Office. Enclosed 
with sounding block in a beautiful hard 
wood case, it was presented by Wes 
Williams, Oakland Herd, in honor of 
Past Grand Exalted Superzeb Mark O. 
Hutchison. 

Herd balloting by mail resulted in the 


Rm Al 


Officers past and present, including retiring vice-president Les Fishbeck (third from right) 
caught by the photographer at the annual Zebra roundup at the Boston convention. 
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election of the following National Officers 
for the year 1951-52: 

Grand Exalted Superzeb, William Gas- 
ter, Los Angeles; Vice Grand Exalted 
Superzeb and Southern Ranger, Lester 
Scott, Memphis; Western Ranger, Arthur 
V. Scott, Oakland; Pacific Ranger, 
Churchill D. Colburn, San Diego; Central 
Ranger, E. H. Williard, Wichita; Eastern 
Ranger, John McCune, Pittsburgh; Grand 
Counselor, Thomas D. Sheriff, Pittsburgh. 


Presentation of Zebra gavel 


Cincinnati: William S. Rowe, 
vice-president of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., spoke on “Un- 
usual Aspects of Banking” at the 
July 3 luncheon meeting of the 
Cincinnati Association at the Sin- 
ton Hotel. 


Credit Men Enjoy 


Summer Relaxation 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia: The social program for 
the summer, planned by the Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, in- 
cluded two functions during June. 

On June 8 a golf tournament and 
dinner were held at the Ocean City- 
Somers Point Golf Club and on Monday 
evening, June 18, the Association’s annual 
boat ride on the “Delaware Belle” took 
place. 


Toledo 


Toledo: The Toledo Association’s an- 
nual golf stag was held June 27 at the 
Chippewa Country Club. 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis: Nearly 100 members par- 
ticipated in the annual golf stag party 
held June 18 at the Minneapolis Golf 
Club. 


Detroit 

Detroit: The Detroit Association en- 
joyed a full day of golf and general re- 
laxation July 18 at their annual golf and 
cuting day. The program included golf 
(of course), softball, a putting contest, 
cards, games and dinner. 


Oscar S. Dietz 


St. Louis: Oscar S. Dietz, General 
Electric Supply Company, died at the age 
of 48. Burial services were held at St. 
Rita’s Church June 28 with interment at 
Calvary Cemetery. 

Mr. Dietz had been with GE for 26 
years as credit manager and later as 
traffic appliance sales manager. He was a 
former president of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation and served the National Associa- 
tion as director from 1940 to 1943. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


C. Sharpless Jones 


Philadelphia: C. Sharpless Jones, a 
partner in the accounting firm of Ernst 
& Ernst, died June 17 after a long illness. 
Mr. Jones was president of the Credit 
Man’s Association of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and had been a valued member for 
more than 30 years. 


Mrs. C. H. Saberton 


Cincinnati: Mrs. C. Howard Saberton, 
wife of the service manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Men, died 
on Sunday, July 8, after a long illness. 
Burial was at Oak Hill Cemetery, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, July 11. 

Besides Mr. Saberton, she is survived 
by a daughter. 
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B. F. Edwards, Jr. 

President, 

Credit Managers Ass'n of Nor. & 
Cen. Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


For 34 years connected 
with the Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A. and at 
present Vice President in 
charge of supervision of 
loans, Northern Division. 
Chairman of the San 
Francisco Loan Commit- 
tee; Member of the Gen- 
eral Finance Committee, and in addition holds 
the title of Vice President of Bank of America, 
New York City. Member of Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, San Francisco Commercial Club and 


Meadow Club. 


EDWARDS 


Charles H. Fischer, 
President, 
Detroit Ass'n of Credit Men, 


Detroit, Mich. 

Auditor of Sales Ac- 
counts, Carboloy Com- 
pany, Inc. Member of 
the Quarter Century Club 
(having started with G.E. 
in 1921), and started in 
the Accounting Depart- 
ment of Carboloy in 
1930. Has been an officer 
of the Association since 1947, when he was ap- 
pointed a Director. In 1950 he served as first 
Vice President. 


FISCHER 


C. Runee Westergren, President, 
Credit Managers Ass'n of Erie, Erie, Pa. 


Credit Manager of Continental Rubber Works, Erie. 
Since 1941 has served as Adjustment Manager, 
Chief Accountant and 
Assistant Credit Man- 
ager. Appointed Credit 
Manager this year. Mem- 
ber of Lawrence Lodge 
Masons, National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Account- 
ants, Palmer Club, Erie 
County Club and is Sec- 
retary of Mission Coven- 
ant Church in Erie. Grad- 
uate Grove City College. 


WESTERGREN 
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Curtice G. Beardsley, 
President 

Rochester Ass'n of Credit Men, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Credits and Collection 
Manager, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Ro- 
chester. During his 30 
years with this company 
has served as clerk, as- 
sistant manager and, five 
years ago, appointed to 
present position. Mem- 
ber of Rochester Ad Club “for diversion” and of 
the Credit Men’s Association for a number of 
years for activities and benefits derived. Mr. 
Beardsley is one of Rochester’s best membership 
salesmen, winning the top awards last year. 





BEARDSLEY 


[7° AT Elmer C. Becker, 
_— President, 
Georgia Ass’n of Credit 
Management, Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary Ray Lang, Inc. 
Atlanta, leading interior 
decorators in the South- 
east. Member of Board 
of Directors of Atlanta 
Optimist Club, Civic Op- 
era Company, and Atlan- 
ta Fine Arts Center 
Foundation. Served as 
Treasurer Atlanta Association three years and 
Vice President one year before Presidency. 





BECKER 


David R. Pugh, President, 
Cedar Rapids Ass'n of Credit Men, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Treasurer Cedar’ Rapids Auto Supply Co. Charge 
of Credits and Accounts since their organization 
in 1923. Director since _ | 

1941, and June 1 elected 
to Treasurer. Chairman 
of Cedar Rapids Mem- 
bership Committee 1950- 
51, and sixteen years ago 
also served as President 
of this Association. An 
active leader who has re- 
ceived dividends from his 
hobby, the local and Na- 


tional Credit Assns. 








AVCO Obtains Largest 
V-Loan Ever Handled 
by New York Reserve 


New York, N. Y.: Walter C. Warner, 
Manager of the Credit Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, an- 
nounced on July 18 that the largest 
\-Loan credit ever processed through 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank has 
been issued to the Avco Manufacturing 
Corporation in the amount of $50 million 
with an additional unsecured credit line 
in the amount of $20 million. 

The banks participating in this V-Loan 
and unsecured credit include the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York, 
the Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, The New York Trust Com- 
pany, the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
The First National Bank of Chicago, the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, the 
National Bank of Detroit, The Pennsyl- 
vania Company, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York, The Central 
Trust Company, the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company and The First National 
3ank of Cincinnati. 

ihe borrowing under this V-Loan and 
credit will be used to finance defense 
contracts awarded to Avco for the pro- 
duction of tank and aircraft engines, air- 
frame components, and a wide range of 
electronic equipment. 














New Group Formed 


Hartford, Conn.: A Connecticut 
Electrical Suppliers Credit Group 
was organized here on July 16 with 
ten members. The Group will meet 
monthly in Hartford starting on 
August Ist. It is associated with 
the Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. Although only representatives 
of ten companies attended the 
organization meeting it is ex- 
pected that the group will be con- 
siderably enlarged in the near 
future. 








New York Credit Men 
Offer Aid to Victims 


of Kansas Floods 


New York, N. Y.: The New York 
Credit and Financial Management Asso- 
ciation has announced that flood harassed 
merchants in the Kansas and Missouri 
area can rest assured that the New York 
firms with which they deal stand ready to 
assist them in every possible way. 

Merchants in the stricken area whose 
inventory has been spoiled er damaged 
by the flood waters should report the 
facts to their New York City suppliers 
so that equitable arrangements can be 
worked out, R. G. Woodbury, President 
of the New York Association, said in a 
bulletin issued in mid-July. 

a 

San Francisco: The San Francisco 
Group will meet August 15 for their reg- 
ular dinner meeting. This will be a “get 
acquainted” meeting and will give new 
and prospective members an opportunity 
to meet with members of longer standing 
and to find out how the group functions. 


Commercial Law 
League Votes New 
Collection Rates 


The Commercial Law League of 
America has voted to increase col- 
lection rates. The vote was the 
highlight of the League’s annual 
convention at Saranac Inn, N. Y., 
and came after long and deliberate 
debate. 

The rates themselves actually re- 
main as before but the minimum 
amount for each has increased. The 
League voted to retain the 18, 15 
and 10 percent formula. However 
the 18% charge will be applied to 
the first $500, instead of the pre- 
vious $300; and 15% rate will obtain 
on the next $500 (previously $200) 
and the 10% charge will apply to all 
claims over $1000. The previous 
charge was 10% on ail collections 


over $500. 


Get Out On The Road 


(Continued from page 7) 


it” with many customers far in ex- 
cess of what you would have estab- 
lished if you had remained at your 
desk and not gone out to visit the 
customer and seen how he operates 
his business. 

As you travel, you soon find that 
you have “lines of credit” instead of 
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“credit limits” .... You will soon 
even eliminate the phrase “credit 
limit” in your discussions with your 
customers and you will talk on 
“lines of credit” because you soon 
learn that the customer gets the 
impression that “credit limits” are 
fixed amounts set as a maximum 


and when that maximum is reached 
he thinks in terms of having his 
credit shut off. And then, this is 
liable to happen: very often, rather 
than have the credit manager write 
him, he purchases from another 
source of supply and your account 
becomes inactive. 

It is a well-known credit axiom 
that there is no such thing as an in- 
active account. An inactive account 
is a competitor’s account, and per- 
haps if you had been traveling and 
had given the customer an opportun- 
ity to discuss his problems it is high- 
ly probable that instead of holding 
him to a “credit limit” you would 
have established a “line of credit” 
that would have gotten the addition- 
al business for your company in- 
stead of pushing it into your com- 
petitor’s lap. 


The headaches 


Traveling, however, adds _head- 
aches (in more ways than one) to 
the credit manager’s responsibilities. 

Your customers look up to you 
and, therefore, the credit manager 
must be qualified by experience and 
training to render a service as busi- 
ness counselor because in this day 
and age service is the greatest force 
that builds business. 

However, do .not confuse these 
ideas of service. . . A social visit 
to a Triple A-1 account is one kind 
of service, but if you have a “‘prob- 
lem child” on your books who chis- 
els discounts, makes unjust claims, 
returns goods, etc., then it is no 
service to him to merely drop in 
and discuss the Red Sox’s chances 
of winning the pennant because the 
“problem child” will immediately 
think you’re a “softie”. 

Closing your eyes to abuses of 
this sort is not a service to your cus- 
tomer, to the salesmen and least of 
all to the company. In such cases, 
you must in the language of Teddy 
Roosevelt “speak softly and carry 
a big stick.” 


Organize your visit 


The policy of visiting customers 
at their stores or places of business 
should not be a hit or miss proposi- 
tion but should be carried out as 
part of an overall plan that, in turn, 
should be pursued diligently for the 
best interest of your company. Only 
then does the customer learn that the 
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credit manager instead of being a 
sourpuss necessary evil is really his 
best friend. 

During the years of traveling 
from one end of this country to the 
other—sometimes alone, sometimes 
with our sales representatives—I 
have had to eat Italian food, French 
food, Jewish food; drink tequila, 
vin rouge; attend early Mass, 
Thursday evening prayer meetings, 
weddings and funerals, and from 
these experiences learned much that 
no mercantile credit investigator 
could possibly include in his report. 
During these trips it has been neces- 
sary to answer many questions, give 
advice on bookkeeping and account- 
ing procedure, inventory records, 
financial management, know some- 
thing of our sales and advertising 
policy, etc. and the benefits both per- 
sonally and in the administration of 
our credit policy have been many. 


Travel with salesmen? 


A question that always comes up 
in a discussion of this nature is the 
one as to whether or not the credit 
manager should travel with the 
salesmen. . 

The answer to this is found only 
in your company policy. Many com- 
panies use their salesmen on credit 
and collection matters. We do the 
same thing. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between using the salesmen 
on credit and collection matters of 
a semi-routine nature, such as, ad- 
justment of an error in the deduc- 
tion of an account or perhaps an 
error in addition of the remittance, 
etc. Such things are part of the sales- 
man’s job to straighten out. 

However, the salesman cannot 
make a financial decision either as to 
the line of credit to be established or 
credit terms. The salesman can only 
pass along to the customer the re- 
quirements which the credit depart- 
ment has established as a minimum 
for accepting an order. Therefore, 
plan your trip on the basis of what 
you want to accomplish. Use your 
salesman to make the initial contact 
for you and build up the fact that the 
credit manager is traveling the terri- 
tory as part of the company policy— 
not as a Simon Legree to effect a 
collection that is ten days overdue. 

And now where we have taken a 
look at several important company 
reasons for traveling, touched on de- 
pression problems and today’s in- 


ventory situation, in closing let’s 
hear what the customers have told 
us. 


The customer's view 


As you know, there are many 
thousands of small and medium size 
retailers that in the aggregate give 
all of us the major portion of our 
business. Some of these have con- 
fessed to us that they have a feeling 
of uncertainty, particularly when 
they are dealing with an unseen, un- 
known credit manager of a large 
company, This is true of the man 
who discounts and who has made a 
mistake in figuring discounts; it is 
even more true of the customer who, 
because of lack of capital, is chron- 
ically slow but inherently honest. 

His feeling of uncertainty, his lack 
of confidence in his own judgment 
leads him to worry about the person 
or company from whom he is buying. 
Now what this type of customer 
needs is guidance, encourgement 
and suggestions. . . but if he is 
helped too obviously with a slap on 
the back and merely told to take an 
extra 30 or 60 days this uncertainty 
may turn into suspicion. He accepts 
the 60 days extra but he thinks that 
something is being slipped over on 
him either in the quality of the mer- 
chandise he has bought or in the 
terms which are being regularly 
offered to him. 

The credit manager’s approach to 


such a customer must be built and 
based on sincerity. 

This customer’s self doubts need 
to be built up and cleared up. . . it 
can be done with sincerity. It can 
never be done by high pressure col- 
lection methods. 

The old ideas of credit have in 
such companies as yours long since 
been changed. They have also 
changed in the eyes of your cus- 
tomer. 

Today in all lines of business the 
credit executive doing his job prop- 
erly must be a combination of sales 
and credit thinking. Yet, a credit 
manager’s sales mindedness must be 
counterbalanced by customer inter- 
est and a service conscious attitude. 
In this, he has a responsibility to 
his customers as well as to his com- 
pany. 

Every credit executive in the 
country having the opportunity to 
travel can be the No. 1 producing 
salesman in his outfit without de- 
tracting one iota from the highly 
practical and necessary specialty of 
guarding and collecting your com- 
pany’s receivables. 

American busines, whether it be 
manufacturing, wholesale or retail, 
will always want and will always 
need a credit man who knows credit 
and collections; a credit man who 
knows people and policies; a credit 
man who knows sales and selling. 

And what is more, you'll get a lot 
of fun and satisfaction doing it. 


Evaluating Credit Risks 


(Continued from page 9) 


tion products. In view of our press- 
ing need for rearming and in the 
light of the predictions of those 
concerned with our mobilization ef- 
fort in Washington that steel, alumi- 
num, copper and other critical met- 
als will become increasingly difficult 
to obtain if the tempo of the rearm- 
ament program increases, it seems 
almost inevitable that the defense 
production agencies will find it 
necessary to further restrict the use 
of these critical materials under a 
program of control similar to the 
“L” and “M” order regulations is- 
sued during the tenure of the War 
Production Board. 

Here, again, we are not concern- 
ed with our blue chip customers, 
but rather with our marginal ac- 
counts and the companies which 
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have sprung up as steel users since 
the end of World War II, who may 
become extremely vulnerable under 
conditions where materials become 
harder to get due to a step-up in 
our mobilization program. 


Other aspects 


Having determined which of our 
customers may become vulnerable 
to material and production restric- 
tions made necessary in order to in- 
sure the success of our national de- 
fense mobilization effort, we are 
then in a position to analyze in de- 
tail the various aspects of the flexi- 
bility of such companies in terms of : 

(1) The management capabilities 

and initiative displayed un- 
der unusual conditions such 
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as prevailed during World 
War II; 

(2) Their manpower flexibility, 
i.e. the special skills avail- 
able to them in their exist- 
ing personnel and from the 
reservoir of skilled person- 
nel on whom they might 
draw in adapting or convert- 
ing their production to the 
needs of the rearmament 
program and possibly to the 
manufacture of other civilian 
products which have a great- 
er essentiality than their 
normal line; 

(3) Their financial flexibility in 
terms of their capitalization, 
their working capital, rela- 
tionships with lending insti- 
tutions, etc. 

The resourceful credit executive 
will find some extremely interesting 
facts in proceeding with the analyses 
of his customers along these lines 
and will quite often develop informa- 
tion not otherwise available, which 
will enable him to be of valuable 
assistance to customers which on 
the surface appear marginal in na- 
ture and vulnerable during a period 
of material shortages and govern- 
ment restrictions on their use. With- 
out such an approach, the credit ex- 
ecutive may be unwittingly com- 
mitting two errors; first in assuming 
credit risks on other than a calcu- 
lated risk basis by not properly 
evaluating the vulnerability factor 
and secondly, in overlooking the 
potential importance of many small 
concerns with excellent growth pos- 
sibilities and flexibility of a high 
order, which gives them a not easily 
recognized but nonetheless signifi- 
cant competitive advantage under 
present conditions. 


Salesmen View 
The Credit 
Department 


(Continued from page 12) 
stantially. The effect of the inflated 
dollar has also been a factor. Now 
with a fall off in business and with 
dealer inventories high and pay- 
ments much slower, the credit de- 
partment has a real job cut out for 
itself. 

The emphasis has completely 
shifted from a seller’s market to a 
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buyer’s market and it is during such 
a transition period that the credit 
department receives a real test of 
its ability. 

Credit departments in our indus- 
try have not had real major prob- 
lems in over ten years. The influence 
of pre-World War II was felt in 
accelerated buying during 1941. 
Then shortages persisted during 
World War II and thereafter except 
for a slight slowdown in 1948. Un- 
less real shortages reoccur due to 
a speeded-up war program, credit 
departments will be operating for 
the near term future in a much 
more difficult economic climate. 

It is no longer a matter of decid- 
ing what dealer will get the mer- 
chandise or using allocations to col- 
lect accounts; rather, it is now im- 
portant to exercise good judgment 


so that the company can realize the 
maximum amount of business with 
an intelligent credit risk. The next 
two to three years are going to be 
exfremely critical in my opinion in 
the American economy regardless 
of whether there is an all-out third 
World War. If we continue on a 
dual economy of preparing the 
country for defense and supply a 
civilian economy, it will bring its 
special problems. If there were a 
third World War there would be 
violent upheavals in the economic 
life of the nation; and if peace is 
negotiated, on the other hand, it 
will bring its own set of economic 
problems. In each of these there will 
be difficult credit problems, calling 
for periodic adjustments in credit 
policies and a maximum of flexibility 
of credit thinking. 


The Educational Program 


(Continued from page 20) 


Remember, if our seasoned and 
qualified people are to achieve the 
maximum returns in remuneration, 
position and prestige they can only 
accomplish it by thinking and act- 
ing in terms of functions of man- 
agement and not in the narrow field 
of specialization alone. 

The Graduate School is a school 
of limited enrollment. I am not ask- 
ing you to put on any high pressure 
selling campaign but, if 2% of your 
membership goes each year to the 
school, we will be making splendid 
progress. The Graduate School at 
Dartmouth has high educational 
standards and, a great deal of weight 
is given to the applicants’ experi- 
ence. The possession of a degree 
or diploma from a college or a sec- 
ondary school is not required, but 
an experienced and a mature mind 
definitely is. 


Research 


The third part of our educational 
program is the Research Foundation. 
Just as the American Institute of 
Accountants can furnish the chief 
accountant of any company with a 
treatise on depreciation of machine- 
ry, so will our Research Foundation 
furnish such reports to the credit 
executive, for the use of his com- 
pany, on subjects pertaining to 
credit and financial problems. We 
are just beginning to reap some of 
the benefits of the Research Foun- 


dation whose objects and purposes 
as defined by its Charter and By- 
Laws are as follows: 

1. The object of this Foundation 
shall be: (a) to encourage, 
foster and promote a clearer, 
better understanding of credits 
and essentiality of sound cred- 
it practices in any sound econo- 
my; (b) to protect and pro- 
mote the interest of the entire 
credit fraternity and, in par- 
ticular, the members of the 
National Association of Cred- 
it Men. 

While the Research Foundation 
operates as ‘an autonomous organi- 
zation its functions are coordinated 
and tie in with the over-all educa- 
tional program. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I believe I can 
honestly say that it is good business 
and sound public relations work for 
a secretary-manager to actively sup- 
port the educational program as it 
stands today. At no time has there 
been any trial and error era. The 
entire program has been especially 
well planned and executed. It is an 
activity which your Association can 
support fully without upsetting your 
local budget. The more men and 
women at the top level of manage- 
ment you have in your Association, 
the greater prestige it will have in 
your respective communities. 
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Investment 
In Europe 


(Continued from page 22) 


present or putative ally to receive, 
let us say 15% of his net income tax 
free. The economic survival of 
Europe is certainly worth as much 
to the Treasury of the United States 
as the drilling of an oil well. 

The second consideration is more 
general and more political. To most 
of those to whom I spoke in Europe 
a basic reaction was this: “the most 
important thing you in the United 
States can do is help us have decent 
governments which we can trust 
and respect—then we can provide 
production, divisions of men and the 
will to fight. But, before you can 
lead us in this way you must give 
yourself a leadership of which your 
own people are proud. An America 
which is ashamed of the vacillation, 
the inefficiency, and venality and the 
corruption of its own leadership is 
a poor salesman for its ideas, its 
ideals and the right to lead.” 

Thus, my second recommendation 
is that businessmen must play a 
more active part in our own govern- 
ment. Not for selfish reasons, but 
to assure a higher degree of decency, 
efficiency, morality and ethics in high 
places. 

It may well be a sacrifice to a 
businessman to enter the arena of 
politics and government. It will 
certainly be in time in money and in 
home life. It will certainly be a risk 
to invest in Western Europe. 

Nothing enduring or of value has, 
however, ever been built without 
risk and sacrifice. If we are to make 
ourselves worthy to lead the free 
world—if we are to exert our enorm- 
ous knowledge and power to 
strengthen its backbone we must do 
all in our power to answer the 
prayer of men of good will beyond 
our boundary of the Atlantic. 

This prayer was best summed up 
to me by a Balkan refugee who 
said “would to God you had a 
Marshall plan for the human heart.” 


Attend Your District 
Conference 


SHE’S TOO FAT, SAM! 


Credit Problems In the Oil Industry 


(Continued from page 25) 


other people’s money? Has he a 
record of corporation failures after 
numerous drilling ventures, leaving 
the creditors holding the bag? What 
type of associates do your records 
show he has had in the past? Any 
one of these facts alone can tell a 
story, often enough to warrant flash- 
ing a danger signal. 

Also, it is a great advantage to 
know personally as many individuals 
as possible ; know their peculiarities, 
their weaknesses. Much regarding 
operators’ personalities can also be 
gleaned from conversations with 
your field men. Some quirk of tem- 
perament might even warrant a no- 
tation in your file to serve as a re- 
minder when writing future letters. 


Protection 


Most of the suggestions so far 
have been an attempt to lock the 
door before the horse is out. Of 
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course, we cannot always do that. 
Then it is necessary to take what- 
ever protection we can. The supply 
house may have a mortgage and 
something it can repossess, but for 
the oil well servicing company there 
is not much remedy. Taking an un- 
secured promissory note eliminates 
the necessity of proving your claim 
in court and puts one in a little 
stronger position. It also extends 
the Statute of Limitation. It is better, 
of course, if a note can be taken 
with some security but if the oper- 
ator is in really bad shape, he usually 
has nothing to put up. Often the 
rig on his lease belongs to a con- 
tractor and the pipe may be rented. 
If he has bought the rig or pipe, 
the supply company selling it may 
have a mortgage or it may have al- 
ready been put up at the bank, and 
a loan may have already been grant- 
ed on the leasehold itself. 

If nothing can be worked out sat- 
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isfactorily to protect your account, 
about the only thing left to the serv- 
icing company is the filing of a 
mechanics’ and materialmen’s lien. 
Even this action has its hazards as 
it often makes enemies and is prac- 
tically worthless in many instances. 
Such a lien, however, does apply to 
the entire leasehold estate and if the 
operator owns any of the equipment 
on it or the lease has any potential 
value, even from a trading stand- 
point, then it does offer some pro- 
tection. It puts you in the position 
of a preferred creditor in case of 
total failure. Also, if the operator 
tries to sell any portion of the lease, 
he cannot give clear title without 
first satisfying the lienholder. No 
bank will grant a loan on it until 
the title is clear. It is well to know 
the lien laws in the states in which 


We broke 


(Continued 


a current and balanced condition. 
Each account has a set credit limit 
and the only time they refer the 
orders to me is when an order will 
throw the account above the limit, 
or when an account is past due. I 
would guess that the girls handle 
95% of the orders. 

From a credit man’s standpoint, 
one of the most important advan- 
tages of this system is the way credit 
authorization and collection follow- 
up are integrated into the account- 
ing operation. This is as it should 
be. The important thing about an 
accounts receivable record is not 
just to provide a record—that can 
be kept on wrapping paper or old 
envelopes—but to provide a simpli- 
fied method of operation to cut 
down on clerical cost and to make 
it easy to authorize credit and col- 
lect. This is what this system does. 


Features of the system 


We recognize that “ledgerless 
ledgers” and “bookless bookkeep- 
ing” are not new. Many concerns 
have used certain principles of these 
systems—some without too much 
success. Two features make our sys- 
tem different and superior: 

(1) The complete accounting and 

control figures, and 

(2) The equipment in which the 

records are kept. 

Remington Rand’s  Kolect-A- 
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you operate and know what you can 
do. They vary considerably in the 
different states. 

The lien also puts one in better 
position when it is necessary to re- 
sort to lawsuit. It is permissible to 
name all parties owning a working 
interest in the lease. When, and if, 
judgment is taken, this gives the 
creditor more chances vi recovery 
from some one of the individuals 
named because likely some individ- 
ual has real estate in his name, or 
will have at some future time that 
you can catch with your judgment. 
This is particularly an advantage 
when otherwise your claim would 
most likely be made against a de- 
funct corporation. The life of a cor- 
poration is often brief and uncertain, 
but an individual will usually have 
something in his name sometime. 


with custom 
from page 27) 


Matic equipment has made the plan 
practical from an operating stand- 
point. This is visible equipment— 
visible indexing customer’s names 
for fast filing and reference, and 
providing a pocket “home” for each 
account. We have a credit history 
card in each pocket. On this card 
we can maintain a summarized his- 
tory of all important credit matters 
for a period of 12 years on each side. 
“Posting” of charges consists sim- 
ply of dropping invoices into the 
pockets. If no other invoices are in 
the pocket the girls set the signal 
over the month the invoice is dated. 
If an invoice is already in the 
pocket, the signal will already be 
set to show the date of that oldest 
charge. These signals, then, auto- 
matically age the accounts. As time 
passes, delinquent accounts stand 
out like a sore thumb, so the girls 
send out their follow-up letters on 
a regular schedule. Copies of our 
collection letters, letters concerning 
adjustments or differences are also 
put in the pocket with the invoices 
so complete information is readily 
available. 


Follow-up 


Our first follow-up is to send a 
statement. It is a very simple state- 
ment, prepared on an adding ma- 
chine. We do not list dates or in- 
voice number. We just list the 


amounts of all current invoices, take 
a subtotal, list the amounts of past 
due invoices, and take a total. The 
girls then pen in the months of the 
past due invoices. 

When an invoice is paid it is re- 
moved and date-stamped paid. The 
signal is then moved back to the 
neutral position if there is no other 
invoice, or moved to the date of the 
now oldest invoice. I will not go 
into any complete detail regarding 
the proving and control operations, 
or how we handle credits, partial 
payments, etc. I can assure you, 
however, they are so simple any 
clerk of reasonable ability can master 
them in a reasonable time. 

These pockets are attached to 
panels, the panels are in a tray, and 
the trays are in drawers of a desk 
insulated against fire. Thus if the 
girls leave their desks for any rea- 
son they close the drawers and 
thereby assure protection of our 
accounts should fire occur. The tops 
of these desks give plenty of work- 
ing space and while they appear to 
take a lot of room, our actual floor 
space required for the accounts re- 
ceivable department is less than it 
was before. The reason is, of course, 
that facilities for six take more space 
than large desks for three. Inci- 
dentally, the cost of the complete 
system and all equipment is less 
than the cost of three typical ac- 
counting machines, and we do not 
have to pay annual service contract 
charges to keep this equipment in 
working order. 


Wise move 


Altogether we feel that we made 
a very wise move in breaking from 
the customary methods of handling 
accounts receivable. Of course, we 
are not the only concern that has 
installed this system. We _ under- 
stand that several thousand others 
have done so in the past five years. 
We were the first large firm of our 
type to do so in our area, and our 
success with it has encouraged a 
number of other similar concerns in 
Iowa to adopt it. We have a better 
credit history than we had with 
ledger sheets and our statements 
now mean something. They tell the 
customer the amount of each invoice 
he owes and tells him just how 
delinquent he is. Our estimate of 
$10,000 savings per year is defini- 
tely on the conservative side. 
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Make your dream a reality 
— and in a shorter time! 


Of course we all want to get to the top and get there fast. The question is: 
what can we do about it? Well, here’s the best thing you can do and you can 
start right in next month—join your local chapter of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


OF CREDIT. 


A successful credit executive needs to know things which are not 
covered even in the most comprehensive business courses. You'll 
learn about them by experience, certainly, but why wait that long? 
Experience is a wonderful thing, and we can’t do without it, but 


experience is full of dead ends. 


A straight line is still the shortest distance between two points. You can 
make your experience make more sense by cutting out the dead ends and 
heading yourself in the direction you want to go. How? Join the nearest 
chapter of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT and in a very short time KNOW 
what you would need years to pick up through experience alone. 

Or if there is no chapter near you, or you want information about them 
write to the address below. Either way you'll be heading in the right direc- 


tion—a beeline toward your objective—success! 


National Institute of Credit 
229 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


There's nothing like it... 
in performance or in price! 


The incomparable new 
Burroughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


“Nothing like it’ covers a lot of territory, we know—but so does 
the new Burroughs Sensimatic. It’s the newest, fastest, most 
universally useful accounting machine ever built! And its modest 
price will surprise you! 


Every week, users tell us of new ways this sensational machine is 
speeding and simplifying their accounting work . . . how its amaz- 
ing versatility saves time, money and effort as does no other 
business machine they have ever seen. Once you see the Sensimatic 
in action, you'll understand how it handles such an unlimited range 
of accounting work. You'll understand why it will handle your 
accounting work faster, easier, more economically than it’s ever 
been done before. 


Telephone your local Burroughs office for a demonstration to- 
day, or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 

Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched 

versatility is its control panel—the WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


“mechanical brain” that controls any 
four separate accounting operations. 


9 
The operator simply selects with the B ou h te 
knob... the Sensimatic is ready! ur r 


Panels are easily interchangeable. 





